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INCE “the boy is father to the man,” as says the proverb, to 

understand the natural history of the full-grown boy at 

College, we may begin with a few words about the said boy’s 
character at school some fifty years since. 

At that time society generally was in a ruder state. Two-bottle 
men at dinner-parties, good-fellowship measured by the capacity 
of the stomach and the hardness of the head; prize fights so 
popular as to be detailed round by round in the “ Morning Post ;” 
Tom and Jerry frolics in London and affairs of honour decided by 
shooting and being shot, on Wimbledon Common—such rough 
play will give some idea of the social atmosphere in the paternal 
home in which, fifty years since, boys drew the breath of life. 

When school-days commenced, many a boy found himself sud- 
denly launched into a sea of troubles; whether from the bigger 
boys or from the masters his bill of pains and penalties would be 
longer, it were hard to tell. Professor Creasy bears witness that 
the life of an Eton Colleger, in the Long Chamber, was about as 
hard as that of a cabin-boy on board a ship. As the fate of the fag 
depended on the character of his senior, naturally it was as bad 
as m ight be expected from the rough training this petty tyrant 
had himself received. Cruelty begat cruelty, and few would 
believe the misery which in those days any poor, weak and nervous 
boy has been known to endure. I say weak and nervous, because 
parents did not then think so much about the constitution, and 
some boys I knew were as unfitted for so hard a life as aconsump- 
tive patient for the frozen regions. Pitched battles were common. 
Six was the smallest number with which I could myself escape. 
The common course was of this kind—“ Thompson, would you 
take a licking from Jones?” “No.” “ Well, then, come to the 
corner after school.” 

Happily, however, at Eton, about 1825, a decided check was put 
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to the frequency of these fights, though by a most unhappy and 
painful occurrence. The brother of a nobleman, now living, fought 
pluckily, but too pluckily, was even primed with brandy by his 
eager backers, and was led back to his room in a state of ex- 
haustion, and in a few hours he was dead! 

The diders and abettors were sent away from Eton and the 
conqueror was tried for manslaughter at the Old Bailey, but 
discharged, as no evidence was brought against him. 

This sad event happened in the days of that Sevus Orbilio, Dr. 
Keats, whose name is far more associated with the flogging-block 
than with learning. No doubt Keats was a scholar, only in “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot ” the breech-loading principle 
with him was all in all. Once a whole division of seventy boys, 
hoping to find safety in the multitude of transgressors, agreed to 
miss a penally imposed “absence.” Finding Dr. Keats had put 
them all in “ the bills” for the next day, they resolved one and 
all to refuse to be flogged, thereby electing to be expelled, for 
which severe measure they seemed far too many. But Keats was 
equal to the occasion, and adopted the tactics “divide and con- 
quer,” or encounter your enemy in detail. He let them all go to 
bed, and arranged that about ten o’clock at night each master 
should call and bring up his separate contingent without allowing 
time for unity of action. So when the seventy compared notes in 
the morning, they learnt that they could never be too many to be 
flogged when the name was once in “the bills.” With names 
once in these bills, not a word would he hear, so he once flogged 
a dozen innocent boys sent up, not for flogging, but to be prepared 
for Confirmation! Keats had called for a list of candidates, and 
this was unluckily made out on one of those ill-omened papers. 

The newspapers made much of this harsh measure, but Keats 
had saved a probable rebellion. 

Some time before this midnight punishment there had been a 
notable rebellion at Winchester. An old gentleman lately told 
me the whole story. The boys, treated inhumanly and almost 
starved on short commons, organised a “lock-out.” They laid in 
a store of food and water, each of the elder boys had his appointed 
guard and watch, and thus they defied authority, and no one 
could induce them to come out of their quarters. The ob- 
noxious headmaster came to force the door, and was plainly told 
there was a pistol ready, and he was a dead man if he dared to 
enter. The other masters were popular: one of them having in- 
vited a party, the rebels arranged to open their barriers, and gave 
the guests a guard of honour. Then the Mayor was consulted, 
and a file of soldiers demanded, but the commanding-officer sensi- 
bly replied he should not expose his men to bullets in a case to be 
better settled by birch. Eventually they were starved out, and, 
though severe punishment followed, the head-master was obliged 
to resign. 
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The early days of Rugby could boast of no higher type of 
boy civilisation. “Tom Brown” bears witness of the work which 
Dr. Arnold at his first appointment found to do; and Iam speak- 
ing of times rather earlier than “Tom Brown’s.” Dr. Arnold, too, 
began with far more severity than would be tolerated now. I re- 
member letters in the newspapers from shocked and indignant 
parents on one occasion of alleged cruelty, when the Homeric 
epithet of Polu-flog-boio was wittily applied. In short, before the 
celebrated letters by “Paterfamilias” with which the late 
Jacob Omnium (Mr. Higgins) inaugurated the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine,” letters which exposed the shortcomings of Eton, the policy 
of our public schools was to necessitate much menial work under the 
name of Fagging from economy of servants, and to necessitate ex- 
cessive punishment for want of masters as a sufficient police of 
prevention. 

The consequerce of such “early training and preparation for 
college” was naturally to send up some nice boys for future drunken 
wine-parties and College rows. For such scenes were not uncom- 
mon in my day. I used to wonder why the generality of men ever 
came to college at all. At least half of them seemed to be utterly in- 
different to all educational influences. They “cut lecture” as often 
as they could, and left to the last term or two any serious prepara- 
tion either for the Little Go (for the term Smalls was then unknown) 
or the Great. The standard of proficiency for these examinations 
always seemed too low, and the books to be given up too limited, 
to represent the study of three whole years. “But,” said M. 
Short, “it is as far as we can go—when the school standard is 
raised, we can rise too. Nine men out of ten here, as in the world 
at large, though intellectual animals in a book of natural history, 
have a much stronger dash of the animal : few seem to have been 
in the way when the second share of brains was served out.” 

I see now that between the man and the boy—the hobby-de- 
hoy age—there is a very critical period to be — through. At 
this time, said a distinguished physiologist, the animal nature is 
developed, but the moral nature lags behind; man is supremely 
selfish and wrong headed. To get creditably through this crisis is 
the difficulty, and so far Oxford served as a wider school to exercise 
some modicum of restraint and to give full liberty by degrees. A 
man if idle had better be idle in good company ; the worst set he 
can join at Oxford would be an improvement on the rakes of a 
country-town. 

Only yesterday a friend asked me about a University education 
for his son. I replied, “ For what profession or course of life do 
you intend to prepare him ?” 

He said, “ For the Bar.” 

* But does he aspire to become an enlightened jurist, and like 
Lord Selborne to rise from college to the higher walks in poli- 
tical life? If so a college education will be a profitable investment 
12 
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for a man of property, but if you only expect him to earn a 
moderate income in ordinary business, I cannot say that the high 
road to legal success lies through Oxford.” 

And this leads me to the point ; Oxford should be regarded simply 
as what it professes to be, a place ofeducation. Exceptso far as it 
sharpens the faculties it has no bearing on professional life. In- 
stead of being any aid or preparation for business, College is 
decidedly a hindrance; first, because it is a peculiar and almost 
to be called an artificial sphere, with a very partial view of life in 
general, and secondly because the Collegian forms habits of nicety 
and exclusiveness, studying human nature rather in books than 
in the wide world, which habits the man of business must at once 
proceed to correct. “I would back a young attorney’s clerk,” said 
an old barrister, “to pick up information by his eyes and ears, and 
there is no little for a lawyer which cannot be learnt otherwise, 
faster than the best scholar that ever came fresh from the 
University.” 

After hearing this, my friend rejoined, “Then the same time 
spent first in a solicitor’s and afterwards in a conveyancer’s office 
would be so much time and experience gained in advancement for 
the Bar?” 

“ Undoubtedly as you say, ‘ for the Bar,’ for Oxford has no more 
to do with a man’s legal habits than with his agricultural habits, 
in case he were intended for a farmer. Oxford proposes neither 
to make the lawyer nor to make the farmer, but to make the 
man. It teaches ‘man doth not live by bread alone,’ having 
heart, brain and divers mysterious feelings and sensibilities, as 
important to a properly bred human being as his digestive organs ; 
it prefers the wide views of a Newton to the L.S.D-ism of a Cocker. 
I doubt if fathers used often to think of this when they sent their 
sons to College. Men act from mixed motives and are rarely 
very logical, if they reason at all, about starting their sons in 
this busy world; but a money return commonly stands before 
a moral one. Some parents have an eye to scholarships and 
fellowships, little thinking that if we regard such prizes as those of 
a lottery, the cost of a University education is rather too much 
to pay for a ticket to draw. And some send their sons, they know 
not distinctly why, perhaps, because it is held the right thing to 
do and because others do it; seeing, as said Conversation Sharpe, 
‘most men have their thinking, like their washing, done out. ’” 

For my own part, for whatever reason I was sent to Oxford, my 
life has passed all the more creditably as well as pleasantly for 
the habits, social, moral and intellectual, which I formed there. 
For how could I have passed my time so well, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one? Imagine my position at that age, in 
any house of business or in a lawyer’s office. Think of and realize 
the sharp practice, the chicanery and selfishness in all its forms, 
which constitute the very atmosphere of business in this wicked 
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world ; and then compare this early training with a sphere like 
Oxford, where mere money stands for so little, and where, as 
nowhere else, the man stands for what he is worth. For there, all 
social distinctions are justly set aside; the winner of the Prize 
poems or of Ireland Scholarship, of “a splendid First Class,” or any 
other university distinction—as also to be one of the university 
eight on the river, or the university eleven in the cricket-ground 
—these personal distinctions form the university Peerage, for 
there, most truly, we are made to feel with the Poet Burns— 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 


Suppose again this same critical and plastic period of life were 
spent at home, in any rural village or provincial town, how 
limited the circle, how mixed the society, into which any youth is 
likely to drift! The groom, the game-keeper, the billiard-marker, 
and a questionable set of out-door acquaintances, never to be 
introduced to the ladies of the family, form no small part of his 
daily “ communications that corrupt good manners.” 

I doubt not that Oxford still compares as a field for youthful 
training, very favourably with the alternative sphere which I have 
described ; but I am sure the eomparative advantage of an Oxford 
education, or call it mere Oxford residence and college society, 
was decidedly superior some fifty years since. For now, Oxford 
necessarily reflects general society, where the commercial classes 
stand higher on the social ladder. True “gentle is that gentle 
does,” still there is a certain tone and degree of refinement rarely to 
be found in the first generation of the nouveaux riches, to whom the 
family tree is a mere stump. In my day such men were rarely met 
at college; it was whispered quite as a secret that Thompson’s father 
was a Tanner, though in a large way of business, and I smile as I 
record that it did not sound respectable that Smithers was only the 
son of the Colchester Town Clerk—Town Clerk and Parish Clerk 
being deemed about identical! But now Oxford, like general society, 
cannot afford to be so exclusive. Perhaps collegians are all fit for 
a gentlemen’s dinner party, but the test that tries some of them 
very hard, is how far they seem at ease in the Drawing-room. 

I remarked some years since to Professor Max Muller, that so 
generally did youths, at the age men are sent to college, take the 
very hue and tone of the society around them, that each college 
had its distinct style and form. Seeing three or four men stand- 
ing together, I could in my day have described the College to 
which they belonged. Max Muller replied, “That is discernible 
still; I can distinguish the same marks and character of the 
different colleges in the men I meet now.” 

I mention this because nothing could convey so clearly, the 
social influences for the formation of character, which an Oxford 
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education involves. My two friends, John and Charles Winfield 
were sent, the former to Christchurch and the latter to Dash 
College, which was known as having a second-rate set. The result 
was that John came away even with more polish than he went, 
and Charlie has not rubbed off the Dash lax and slangy style to 
the present day. 

It is a day never to be forgotten when, in May, 1832, I first was 
sent to try fora scholarship at Trinity. I don’t plead guilty to 
having been much inferior to my competitors could I have been 
tried in my own line of reading; but the horse must be adapted 
to the course, and any youth from a private school had as much 
chance where all was adapted to the public school system as a 
hunter has in running for the Derby. 

The Shrewsbury men under Dr. Butler then carried off the 
scholarships but not the Classes in the same proportion. Theirs 
was an early and exhausting crop intellectual. By constant 
recitations and practice in verses you may turn out a kind of 
living verse machine and fill the mind with odds and ends of Latin 
and Greek lines, which come in for every translation that can be 
required. But this is to try the memory too exclusively, reason- 
ing and originality are neglected, and therefore the Shrewsbury 
scholars proved a disappointment in the sciences, and more than 
one Ireland scholar missed his first-class. Such a forcing system 
makes an early show, but the Winchester men proved the better 
in the end. Palmer, Lowe, Cardwell—the names first on the roll- 
call at Winchester—three first class-men of my day, now, entirely 
from their abilities and training, meet each other in the House of 
Lords. 

I entered Trinity College, Oxford, for residence, in the ensuing 
October term, and had soon a tutor’s introduction to two men at 
his breakfast, to which I was kindly invited. In this way Mr. 
Short, better known as Tom Short, who outlived his style and 
generation, and died at the age of eighty-six years, all spent in 
Trinity, used to make his observations of the tastes and habits of 
his men. He was well suited to deal with the class of men of 
that day. Very keen and sharp; idle excuses went for nothing 
with him; the reading men met much encouragement, and the 
hunting and sporting men were rarely refused leave of absence 
from lecture. 1 think he had a secret satisfaction in the remark 
then often heard, that Trinity turned out more red coats than 
most of the colleges twice its size. 

As to introducing freshmen, at some colleges the tutor selected 
a kind of Proxenos, or introducer and patron general. Such a 
one was my old friend Newman, while at Wadham, before he be- 
came Demi of Magdalen College. 

Alas, poor Newman! Much fun, wit and merriment died when 
he departed this life—not an unpleasant life to him—about three 
years since. Old Dr. Cyril, a very celebrated dean of Christ 
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Church, once remarked that he should not wish to have all read- 
ing men; he wanted some idle men, to make diversions and 
variety for the studious. Just such a man was Newman, and such 
appeared to have been his special mission. He was a very Yoric in 
Oxford life. Well, Newman, when no longer a freshman, grew 
impatient of the honours of showing, as he said, a set of raw, 
beardless boys about the premises, and explaining for the 
twentieth time the etiquette and customs of the place. “So,” 
said he, “I thought at last I was entitled to a little amuse- 
ment in consideration of my off-time duties and as one who 
had done the state some service. So, after indoctrinating one 
more verdant than usual with strange notions of the exceed- 
ing familiarity which existed between the undergraduatesand the 
‘Dons,’ I left in his room a note in the name of Mr. Vores, a 
college tutor, to the following effect : 


“*DeaR Sir,—Observing that your rooms form an angle with 
mine at the corner of the quadrangle, and as I presume we are equally 
inconvenienced by the necessity of a fire for breakfasts these hot 
mornings, I write to propose, and to explain a plan I have in- 
vented for mutually boiling each other’s kettles. The accom- 
panying sketch will best show how easily a rod can pass from 
your window to mine, made so that the ends can slip in and 
out of a groove, to send the kettle on its little travels back- 
wards and forwards by help of a string on your side and on 
mine. Now I will boil the kettle on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays if you will render me the same service on the 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays. 

“<* Yours truly, 
“* A. VORES. 


“<«P.S.—Let me know your shaving hour, that we may arrange 
matters accordingly.’ ” 


It was only last year that my old friend Whitehead laughed as 
he related how this simple fellow came into Mr Vores’ rooms 
where a class of fifteen men was deep in Aristotle, and put the 
tutor to confusion and all the class to the titter by saying: 

“Sir, I am come to accept your proposal.” 

“Proposal? About what?” 

“ About boiling our kettles alternate mornings, and——” 

“T don’t understand you—but—but after Lecture I will speak 
to you.” 

If this was a specimen of Newman’s humour in his under- 
graduate days at Wadham, when advanced to the degree of Dr. 
Newman at Magdalen he was no less distinguished. “Dr. New- 
man’s name,” said Walker, fellow of Magdalen, “ happened to have 
the same initials as those of the present Cardinal, sometime fellow 
of Oriel. Naturally there were occasionally mistakes in the delivery 
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of letters, and one day our friend received, mis-sent, a letter from a 
lady, requesting first a subscription for her pet charity, and at the 
same time some lines for her album. Fancy her surprise in re- 
ceiving as she supposed from her reverend friend the following 


reply : 


“* My name is J. H. Newman, 
And very grieved I am 
That, like an orphaned Jambkin, 
1 haven't got a dam,’ ” 


It was by Newman, my quoudam schoolfellow, that I was intro- 
duced to some desirable and pleasant acquaintances—no slight 
advantage to a Freshman. A College, like other societies, is divided 
into sets, and if you begin in a bad set, you are not likely to end 
in a better. 

First there was the rowing or the uproarious set, who behaved 
like big schoolboys. These were the men who made night hideous 
with drunken and noisy wine-parties—men who knocked in late 
and bribed the Porter not to put down their names. Among these 
the most’ conspicuous were Charlie Lane and Tom Briggs—par 
nobile fratrum, not to say Arcades ambo, though their behaviour 
sometimes was too near Byron’s translation of the latter. Charlie 
was a clever fellow, but all brain and excitement, and Tom was 
sheer stupidity. Tom thought the battle of Blenheim was fought 
in Woodstock Park! Charlie might have done anything in point 
of talent, but his mind was like a sharp weapon loose in the handle, 
he was too restless and exciteable to fix his attention to any subject 
for many minutes together. Charlie was one of the many lunatics 
at large—men who only do not count as mad because they are not 
mischievous, but men whose brains are subject to a periodical effer- 
vescence, and who at times are no more answerable for their words 
than a barrel-organ is for the tunes it shall play. I am sorry to 
say, like the moral of a story-book, Charlie came to a bad end. 
Having squandered a small independence, he was reduced to beg 
small sums of his former friends, and Tom Briggs, who had a 
better eye to the main chance, found it rather unpleasant, when 
college days were passed and the old set scattered, to have more 
than one visit on Charlie’s behalf from the messenger of a spong- 
ing house. In the extremity of his misery, Charlie had a legacy 
of some thousands, and forthwith wrote letters around and returned 
divers sovereigns and five-pound notes to his old friends who had 
helped him, “ hoping to take better care of myself in future.” But 
this was more than one of his habits could answer for; I met him 
years after in a very threadbare condition. 

As to bribing the College porter, though these men are not usually 
to be won over, little Walker was constitutionally indulgent, and 
Tom and Charlie once found themselves in a sad dilemma. They 
had been in a tandem to Ascot races, returned just in time “to 
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save Gates,” that is before 12 o’clock at night, when little Walker, 
though no one asked him, thought that they would prefer that he 
should make no formal entry of their late hours. 

Those were the days of the very excellent Isaac Williams, one 
of the original Tractarians—friend of Newman, Pusey, Keble and 
others. Williams was too good for this world—at least this world 
of Oxford in those days. His rule was too strict and his standard 
too high to work with. In other words his leges were altogether 
out of proportion to the mores of men of Tom and Charlie’s set. 
Williams abhorring Ascot, and divining that these men had 
=r there, in which case he should detect them by the “Gate 

ill,” sent his servant to search all the likely rooms, and thus 
ascertained that at eleven o'clock at night they were not in 
College, and finding, next morning, no names in the porter’s 
book, he confidently accused them both of having scaled the 
garden wall. This they denied, and thus their words were in 
conflict with the Gate Book, and this might have been ruin to 
the porter; but Mr. Short, I am now sure, guessed the real state 
of the case and took the matter out of Williams’s hands, and so 
the difficulty passed over. Short was not a man to believe in 
the perfectibility of human nature, whether in porters or in 
undergraduates. If treated openly and candidly, among college 
tutors there was no better friend toa manina scrape. He was 
rather sharp and imperative in his manners, formed as they had 
been by some school work as a master at Rugby, and without 
being unpleasant he would be rather satirical at lecture. He would 
say to a man who guessed at everything, “ Where is such a 
place—not in Asia Minor?” and “ Where is such an island—not 
in the Agean Sea. A most convenient puddle for guessing is 
that AZgean sea.” 

As we used to term our lectures Coaches, and would 
say “the ten or the eleven o’clock Coach,” one day when a 
class of pass-men, if not of to-be-plucked men, were blundering 
over Euripides, Short said, “I heard from my window 
Mr. Wratislaw call my lecture a coach, and he named it ‘ The 
heavy Euripides,’ and most appropriately too, for it is heavy 
work indeed.” The English “Cribs,” or translations in common 
use, Short seemed to know pretty well, and so one day, when Tom 
Briggs was bringing in some wordy paraphrase in the wrong 
place, Short said, “ Stop a minute.” Then, helping him over an 
intervening line, he said, “ Now for it—this is the place for 
those fine words.” 

Poor old Tom Short! He out-lived his eyesight, and died at 
the age of 86. His name was so identified with Oxford, and he 
will be so long remembered as a survivor of men of the old school, 
that I may relate two more anecdotes which pre-eminently speak 
the man. 

Will B., a well-known Oxford character, having just been 
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alarmed at hearing from a favourite lady that “ she was in trouble,” 
asked Short what he should do; he replied in his usual antithe- 
tical style, “ Now you’re in a pretty mess; if you do marry such 
a woman you are a great fool, and if you don’t you are a great 
blackguard.” Will B. decided on the former, and in my time he 
had two pretty daughters, whom he contrived to marry to two 
young but rich pupils, whence we called him “the judicious 
Hooker.” He was once an examiner for the Little Go, and one of 
his own pupils, Joe Smith, he plucked the first time and passed 
the second, not, as we used to say, that Joe was any better 
prepared for the second examination, only Will wanted to do a 
little more tuition, and to give time for a longer flirtation with 
his daughter Sophonisba. Still I must not convey the impres- 
sion that this was more than a College joke, or that men were at 
all apt to question the fairness of the examiners, 

On another occasion, when Short had been invited to the 
house of a very strict family, he was disappointed in the evening 
to see no preparations for his favourite rubber of whist, but a 
green baize form for a row of “ pampered menials” and a heap 
of bibles for an exposition. The subject was the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, and as the very prosy and unlearned expositor enunciated 
“they knew that the island was called Melita” — “The deuce 
they did,” said Short, in a stage whisper, rather aukuenaly, but 
too audibly.* 

But I was speaking of the uproarious set in College. As I look 
over the old Oxford Almanac, I find few indeed who have reached 
like me full three-score yearsand ten. They began toofast. The 
reading set has generally outlived the fast set. There were the 
two Maunders, who at most wine parties drank more than they 
could carry—one of them rushed hastily into my room one day, 
and asked me to give house room for certain sporting prints, “ for 
the Governor,” he said, “ is coming, and he must not know my ex- 
travagance.” John Maunder married some low woman picked up 
at Oxford, and came almost to beggary. Then I remember Alex, 
who was a sharp practitioner, one of those men who would sponge 
upon his friends—a practice all too easy with men of that free 
and unsuspecting character which commonly marked the age for 
College. One day as he was returning from hunting, a man 
rather wider awake than others, remarked to me:—“ A cheap 
emusement is that for Alex: that’s Boevey’s mare he is riding, 
Wilson lent the ‘Pink’ (the red coat), and the whip is mine, and 
now Alex will soak someone’s wine till he is screwed.” I cannot 
say I was as sorry for him (Alex) as I should have been for any- 
one else, when shortly after I heard he’ was severely starred 
all down the thigh, from the line of revolving spikes in getting 
over the yard gate opposite Wadham. This scaling gates was a 





* Melita is pronounced short properly. The man pronounced it Melita wrongly. 
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great College offence—certain rustication; but there was one 
exception—the case of Dickenson, one of the Scholars, and a 
wild one too. For the Scholars usually are supposed to set a 
better example. He was detected and called before a Common 
Room. His rustication would involve the loss of his Scholar’s 
Gown and £80 a year, besides the chance of a Fellowship. 
while our Dons were halting between two opinions as to the 
severity and the justice of the case, a shout was heard in the 
quadrangle “Well done, Trinity, Dickenson for ever!” “ What 
means that shout?” said old Dr. Ingram, the President. “ It 
means that Dickenson is winner for the Latin Prize Poem,” said 
Mr. Williams, entering the Common Room. “Then” said Short, 
“that helps us out of the difficulty. In Dickenson’s case we may 
make a set-off, do an act of grace, and pardon his offence, for the 
honour he has done his College.” 

From very peculiar circumstances this victory was for Dickenson 
a great triumph indeed. While competing for the same Latin verse 
prize the year before, he had fallen, though I think very unfairly, 
into disgrace. Dickenson had written a poem which, compared 
with that of Pritchard, which bore away the prize, was considered 
by a friend—a good judge—to be the better of the two. Much was 
Dickenson’s disappointment to find that his poem, delivered too 
late, had never been before judges at all. Shortly after, an article 
was seen in the “ Oxford Herald,” copied from a paper of Dicken- 
son’s own town of Dover, to the effect that they might congratulate 
the son of their respected neighbour on all the honour of the Oxford 
Prize Poem, though, from want of some punctilious formality on 
the part of the examiners, Mr. Pritchard had the Prize. Of course 
Pritchard’s friends were quick with a rejoinder. And now the 
junior tutors were very severe upon Dickenson and would not 
listen to any explanation, though nothing was more probable than 
what Dickenson pleaded ; namely :—that some officious neighbour 
of his father to whom he had written the true state of the 
case, had inserted a more complimentary version, however unfair 
to Pritchard. But now, once more, Short came forth in his proper 
character; he admitted the explanation, and said smiling—*“ Now 
all you have to do, Dickenson, is to win next year to vindicate your 
character.” 

There was much good in Dickenson, though he set a bad 
example in his early days. Some four years after, Tom Briggs 
met him in London and said, “ Well Dickenson, the odds are 
dropping on the favourite for the ‘Derby.’ I suppose you have a 
goud book for the race as usual.” “Oh! no,” was the reply, “ I have 
changed from all that. Some years of my life I did harm enough 
in this world, and now I am devoted for life todoing good. There is 
an out-door congregation expecting me down in Bethnal Green 
—you'll not believe in me as a street preacher—but that is, I 
suppose, my proper designation now.” For about two years he 
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zealously followed his altered and amended course, and then I read 
of his early death. 

I thought of poor Dickenson last year when I saw the new 
spikes on Trinity Gates—spikes which I hope are now formidable 
enough to discourage any attempt to scale them. 

In my day the spikes served less as an effectual barrier, than 
as a cruel trap, and besides the case of Alex, Bob Wilkinson 
might have lost his life upon them. He sank down on the spikes, 
which pierced his leg by his shin-bone. Bob was luckily an 
athlete, and he told me that it took all his power—accustomed as 
he was to the feat of drawing up his weight by the strength of 
his arms—to raise himself off those adhesive spikes. 

And where was the so great temptation to enter otherwise 
than by the lodge ? 

Suppose a man had been out of Oxford and missed the coach—we 
should say train now, but there were no trains near Oxford in those 
days—the penalty of a night out of College was certain rustica- 
tion with a strong presumption against a man’s moral character, 
and such I remember was the jeopardy in particular of my half 
crazy friend, Brownie, the son of a Scotch Member of Parliament. 

I stayed at College to read one Christmas vacation with, among 
others, Brownie, who thought it too far to go to Scotland. One 
morning I found the College gate locked, and asked the porter 
what it meant. “ Mr. Short’s orders, sir—Mr. Brownie’s kept out. 
Mr. Short wants to hear when he comes in. I expect Mr. Brownie 
will have his walking ticket, sir.” 

Soon after Brownie came in and hastened to my rooms to say 
what a scrape he was in, and he was going to plead that, if his 
scout had reported that he had not slept in his bed, he had fallen 
asleep on my sofa and was not out of College at all. While 
urging on him that Short had anticipated all such excuses by 
shutting the gates, and that he certainly would send to me for 
confirmation, and that Short was known to be the last man to be 
put off with a humbugging story, Short’s servant came to 
summon him. In five minutes he came back to me with such 
aface! He had told Short he had fallen asleep on a friend’s sofa, 
at another College. 

“ Let your friend come and say so and I shall excuse you.” 

“But,” replied Brownie, “my friend may be afraid of the 
consequences of such an irregularity.” 

“Then say I promise to tell no one—and surely he will come, 
to render you so great a service.” 

Here was a mess indeed; fora friend to tell a lie is hard to 
find. Still a man was found, and thereon hangs a tale or at least 
what gives me occasion to describe a peculiar phase of College 
life in my time. 

The society of undergraduates consists for the most part of 
youths from the age of 18-19 as late as 21-22 years—a period of 
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life in which men are most unsuspecting, simple and, I may 
add, generous. It is at a later age that men are vay in design- 
ing, coldhearted and shameless vice. But unhappily, there used 
always to be a sprinkling of men of this later and exceptional age 
and of this degraded character. There was Alfred Wing, who 
had “ seen life,"-—-which means the darker side of it. He had 
knocked about among that heartless, soulless set of betting and 
racing men, a kind of experience which results in sharp wits and 
blank conscience. He it was who perpetrated the swindle of 
passing off a Derby horse as his own and rooking his friends in a 
University sweepstakes. Again there was Scotton who, four years 
before, for his high crimes and misdemeanors, had to fly from 
Oxford, and afterwards compounded with College Dons and Oxford 
creditors, returned as a married man to take his degree, and 
having intercepted a note, horsewhipped the gallant Lord Dash, 
of Christ Church, at the door of the Little Go schools, as he was 
entering for his examination—which, notwithstanding, he did enter 
and passed. He challenged Scotton, who simply said he should 
not thus help him out of his disgrace. Of the same age and class 
was Brownie’s Scotch friend, a man who boasted of that knowledge 
of the world which teaches “how to commit the oldest sins 
the newest kind of ways,” and who, hearing of Brownie’s ap- 
plication having been indignantly rejected by other men, said— 
* What! all you want is sonie one to tella lie for you? Iam 
your friend at a push,” and forthwith he went to Short and said 
how he and his brother Scot had fallen asleep over a recent im- 
portation of small-still whiskey, and that they only awoke too 
late. 

But Brownie’s day came at last. As an excuse for his absence 
in London he wrote that he had been very ill, and that Dr. Brodie 
and Sir Astley Cooper sat up with him all one night! This was 
rather too strong for Short’s credulity. He wrote to London, and 
found the whole plea a falsehood, and added to other deceptions 
which Short abhorred, caused verbosa et grandis epistola to Mr. 
Brownie, senior, near Aberdeen, to the effect that the hope of the 
family was setting too bad an example in the College, and could 
be endured no longer there. 

Every father thinks that some one else corrupts his son, in so 
much so that where the first lesson of corruption comes from it 
were hard to tell. Mr. Brownie, the Scotch Laird, soon made his 
appearance, and after being duly primed by his son’s mendacity 
proceeded to argue the case with Short. 

Now, that there may be no mistake about Short’s real opinion 
of this big baby and jack-pudding of the College, for such he was, 
I will simply state that Short had taken his measure in these 
terms—“I should say Brownie is too great a fool for a knave, if 
he were not too great a knave for a fool.” So when Mr. Brownie 
remarked that there must be bad as well as good in all societies, 
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but that in Trinity College, Oxford, the bad seemed greatly to 
preponderate, Short fired up and replied that while Brownie was 
there this would be true enough, and as to the father’s expressed 
intention of sending him into the Guards, if in six months he were 
not shot for a liar, or turned out for a coward, he should be sur- 
prised. Some time after the predicted six months had expired 
I met Brownie in Bond Street. At first, from his military 
gait and decent attire, I hardly knew him. He seemed 
no longer slovenly and loutish, but “clothed and in his 
right mind. “ What,” I said, “are you really in the Guards?” 
“ Yes,” he replied, “but I had to mend my manners; but you 
thought me fast at college. Why, I was but an infant in iniquity 
in the regiment. My father, you know, was so savage. It took 
£2,000 to clear me. I burnt the candle at both ends—borrowed 
of the Jews to spend among—” certain characters I will not 
mention. Brownie did not survive his college life five years. 
One of many cases where early excess and a ruined constitution 
make the first serious attack fatal. 





THE CHESNUTS. 
ieieidiupes 
THEY two were kneeling by the Christmas fire, 
A cheery, well-built pile, whose ruddy glow 
Touched lightly on the girl’s sweet, laughing face, 
As carefully, and with a dainty grace, 
She ranged the shining chesnuts in a row. 


He wished to help her, wished to do his part, 

Which was but fair, as every one will own! 

But she, not willing, shook her pretty head, 

And with a saucy smile, half-mocking said: 

“ That she could manage very well alone !” 

Grieved at her words, he drew back, hurt and proud, 
While she-—unkind as women sometimes are— 
Turned o’er the chesnuts slowly, one by one, 
Hummed a gay waltz—then, finding they were done, 
Stooped down to draw them from the top-most bar. 


She touched the first, but dropped it with a cry, 
Looked at her hand with pained and puckered brow, 
Called him to see where it had burnt her so, 

Then, slyly glancing up, she whispered low : 

“Tm sorry I was cross! I want you—now!” 


Of course he came, and side by side they knelt, 

Only this time he held her hand, while she 

Leant trustful on his breast, and strange to say 

The chesnuts scorched and blackened where they lay, 

For both were far too occupied to see. E. 0. W. 
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PRINCES OF WALES. 
Anaeighitiien 


2 coming-of-age of Prince Victor of Wales, on the 8th of 

January, brings to our recollection the fact that, though the 
history of the English Princes of Wales extends over a period 
of exactly six hundred years, never until now has the son of a 
Prince of Wales attained his majority during the lifetime of his 
father. 

Since the birth of the first Prince of Wales, in 1284, of the six- 
teen illustrious persons who have borne the title (not including 
the present one) six only have entered the married state, four of 
whom have bad families, varying in number from one to nine; but 
in two cases only has the child of a Prince of Wales reached the 
age of twenty-one. The first to do so was George (afterwards 
George III.), who attained his majority in 1759 while himself 
bearing the title of Prince of Wales, owing to the death of his 
father, Frederick Lowis, Prince of Wales, eight years previous. 
The other was Princess Charlotte, who reached her twenty-first 
birthday a few months prior to her lamented death, in 1817, dur- 
ing the lifetime of her grandfather, George .III., consequently 
while her father was still heir to the throne. The present Prince 
of Wales is, therefore, the first to witness the coming-of-age of 
his son. 

In alluding briefly to a few incidents in the lives of the Princes 
of Wales it may be interesting to note, respecting the birth of the 
first one, that, “when the messenger arrived at Rhudlan Castle, 
where King Edward I. was residing on political business, and 
announced to him that his Queen had given birth to a boy on the 
preceding day, the 25th of April, 1284, at Carnarvon, Edward, in 
his joy, made a knight of the messenger, stuffed his pouches 
with gold pieces, and gave him house and lands to enable him to 
support his new dignity becomingly!” 

Then follows the story—which every school boy and girl so well 
knows—of the baby’s presentation to the Welsh Chieftains, who 
vowed allegiance to him, and accepted him as their Prince. Some 
historians assert this to have been the occasion upon which Ed- 
ward was created Prince of Wales, on the other hand it is stated 
that “the original letters patent by which he was raised to the 
dignity of Prince of Wales” bear the date of 1301. Be that as it 
may, Speed says, “his creation so greatly contented the Welsh, be- 
cause of his birth-place they held him as one of theirs, that when 
all friends afterwards forsake him, they always stuck most loyally 
unto him, expressing wonderful love and affection, and bewailing 
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his heavy fortunes in woful songs, which neither the dread of his 
enemies, nor length of time, could ever make them to forget.” 

“ Heavy fortunes” indeed! for the first English Prince of Wales 
was the first of our Kings to be deposed and murdered. 

Although Edward the Third is generally considered as the second 
Prince of the illustrious line, he was never created such, but he 
invested his son, Edward the Black Prince, with the Principality 
in 1343; after whom came Richard of Bordeaux, making the third 
of the House of Plantagenet. Two Lancastrians followed, viz., 
Henry of Monmouth and his grandson Edward of Westminster. 
(Henry VI. being but a few months old at the death of his father, 
never received the title.) Then two Yorkists, Edward of the 
Sanctuary and Edward of Middleham; after whom two of the House 
of Tudor, Arthur of Winchester and Henry of Greenwich. Of 
the unlucky line of Stuarts three have borne the title—Henry of 
Stirling, Charles of Dumfermline, and Charles of St. James’s. 
Next came the House of Hanover, of which there have been four— 
George Augustus, Frederick Louis, George William Frederick, and 
George Augustus Frederick, the latter being uncle to Queen 
Victoria. 

Of these sixteen Princes of Wales, one only lays claim to Wales 
as a birthplace, two were born in Scotland, two in Hanover, one in 
France, and the remaining ten in England. Ten only have ascended 
the throne, the remaining six dying before their fathers. As 
already stated, six have favoured matrimony, and of them we will 
speak first, commencing with Edward the Black Prince, who, re- 
jecting all the foreign alliances projected for him by his parents, 
espoused his cousin, the Fair Joan of Kent, who had long been the 
object of his affections. She was the daughter of Edmund, Earl 
of Kent, half-brother to the first Prince of Wales, and widow of 
Sir Thomas Holland. The marriage was celebrated with extra- 
ordinary splendour in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, the 10th of 
October, 1361; since which no other royal wedding has taken 
place in that chapel, until that of the present Prince of Wales, 
March 10th, 1863. 

Edward of Westminster, son of Henry VI., married Anne 
Neville, daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and we read that the 
“marriage was celebrated at Amboise with extraordinary magnifi 
cence.” Arthur of Winchester espoused Katherine of Arragon in 
1501. She left her home on the 21st of May, but was so storm- 
tossed on her way hither that she did not reach Plymouth until 
the 2nd of October. On the 12th of November she entered Lon- 


don, and the next day the marriage took place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. “The bride and bridegroom being attired in white,” 
and we are told that “it took a complement of nineteen bishops 
and abbots, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, to 
make the Prince and Princess man and wife.” 

The Princes of Wales of the Stuart line being no followers of 
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Hymen, the next to claim our notice is George Augustus of 
Hanover, who holds the unique position of being the only Prince 
of Wales to have a wife at the time of his creation as such. He 
was born in Hanover, and was thirty-one years of age when his 
father, George I., ascended the throne of England, and had been 
married nine years to Caroline of Anspach, by whom he had four 
children, to which were added four more, born in this country. 

Frederick Louis, the eldest of the family, was born in Hanover 
in 1707, and in 1736 married Augusta of Saxe Coburg Gotha, in 
the Royal Chapel of St. James’s. They had nine children, the 
eldest of whom, as we have already mentioned, attained his ma- 
jority in 1759. Smollett, referring to the occasion, says the 
event was “celebrated with great rejoicings at Court, the King 
(George II.) receiving congratulations, and London and other 
cities, corporations, &c., vied with each other in professions of 
attachment to the Prince, who seemed born to fulfil the hopes and 
complete the happiness of great Britain.” 

In 1795 took place the marriage, which resulted so unhappily, 
of George Augustus Frederick, Prince of Wales (son of the above), 
and his cousin Caroline, of Brunswick, who separated within a 
a year, shortly after the birth of the Princess Charlotte. On the 
miseries of that union we will not dwell, fortunately the case has 
no parellel in the history of the Princes. 

In this brief allusion to the marriages of the Princes of Wales, 
it will be seen that four of them took place in England, one in 
France, and one in Hanover. 

But it is not alone of joy-bells for births and marriages that 
the records of the Princes have to tell; alas, they also bear 
witness to the fact that Death, that King of Terrors, who 
lays his icy hand alike on the prince in his palace and 
the peasant in his cottage, has not failed to claim his victims, 
six in number, from among the Princes of Wales, and 
each dynasty has yielded one. The first to be taken was 
the Black Prince, a Plantagenet in whom the hopes, not of a 
fond father and mother alone, but of the whole nation, were 
centred. The career of this Prince of military renown is so 
well known that a few words respecting him will suffice. The 
great events of his life appear to have occurred in decades; 
for as the year 1346 witnessed the youthful Prince, then only six- 
teen, victorious at Cressy, so 56 had its Poictiers, and in ’66 he 
set out to his crowning fight and closing triumph in Spain, 
where slow disease laid hold upon him, and, in 1371, accompanied 
by his faithful Joan, he returned to England, where for five years 
he lingered between life and death, residing sometimes at his 
mansion (of which no trace now remains) near London Bridge, 
occasionally at Berkhamstead, and finally at his father’s palace 
at Westminster, where in 1376 he breathed his last, at the age 
of forty-six, having borne the title of Prince of Wales for thirty- 
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four years. He was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. Those 
whom he had vanquished were among the foremost to render 
justice to his noble qualities, and his enemy, the King of France, 
had funeral services celebrated in his honour in Paris; in short, 
never has there died a Prince of Wales so loved and honoured by 
his fellow-men. The year following saw the broken-hearted old 
monarch, Edward III., conferring the title upon his grandson, the 
unfortunate Richard. 

Death’s victim of the House of Lancaster was Edward, son of 
Henry VI., who at the time of the child’s birth was insane, but, 
a lucid interval occurring about eight months afterwards (when 
he was for the first time aware that he had a son), he hastened to 
confer upon him the title of Prince of Wales. 

Ere the boy was two years of age that series of battles began, 
in 1455, which ended in his own murder and the downfall of the 
House of Lancaster in 1471. During nearly eight years of that 
time Edward and his mother were refugees in France. Scotland 
too, on more than occasion, afforded them an asylum. The battle 
of St. Albans is said to be the first in which the Prince was 
actually concerned, and after the victory Margaret, with great 
exultation, presented her son to his father, “who thereupon 
dubbed him knight.” At length came the fatal Battle of Tewkes- 
bury, before which “the Queen rode through the ranks accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, real warrior for the first and last time,” 
and, when all was over, “in the general flight in which Edward 
joined, yet fighting as he flew, he was captured by Sir Richard 
Croft, who did not deliver him to King Edward until the latter 
had proclaimed a reward of £100 annuity for the captor.” There- 
upon Sir Richard took him to the King’s tent, in which were also 
his (the King’s) brothers, Clarence and Gloucester. Then followed 
the conversation between the usurping sovereign and the captured 
Prince, in which the latter’s bold and spirited assertion of his 
rights led to his murder, of which probably the exact truth will 
never be known, so conflicting are the accounts; but that the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester had a hand in it there can be 
no doubt. The young Prince, so cruelly slain at the age of 
eighteen, was buried in Tewkesbury Abbey; but “ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord;” and in thirteen years after 
we find the same Gloucester, now Richard III., and his wife “in 
a state almost bordering on madness, by reason of their sudden 
grief” for the death of their first-born son, Edward of Middleham, 
Prince of Wales. If Richard, that monster of iniquity, who waded 
through so much blood to the throne, had a tender spot in his 
hard heart it was for this son; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, not only were he and his wife twice crowned, but twice was 
Edward created Prince of Wales, at London and York. Of the 
first occasion, it is interesting to note that “on the evening of 
that day the young Princes in the Tower were removed from the 
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state apartments, which were occupied by the new heir and his 
royal parents, and Edward of Middleham slept that night in the 
bed previously occupied by Edward V., and the latter, with his 
brother, the Duke of York, slept for the first time in the bed 
wherein they were soon after murdered.” But the avenger of 
blood willed not that another King of the House of York should 
wield the sceptre, and the young Prince, at the age of ten, was 
taken from the evils to come in April, 1484, being the third 
Prince of Wales to die during the 200 years since the birth of 
the first one. 

In 1486, at Winchester, was born Arthur, son of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York, the next to bear the title of Prince of 
Wales, and the victim claimed by Death from the House of 
Tudor. As we have already seen, he married Katherine of 
Arragon, and the happy pair took up their residence at Ludlow 
Castle, whence the Prince could govern his Principality. But in 
five short months he suddenly fell ill, and died unexpectedly in 
April, 1502, aged 16. His body was conveyed to Worcester, in a 
car drawn by six horses, accompanied by nobles, bishops, and 
gentlemen, and interred in the cathedral. A curious part of the 
ceremony was “when young Lord Gerrard, heir of the Earl of Kil- 
dare, rode into the cathedral on the dead Prince’s courser, and 
covered with his armour, where he made offering of the horse to 
the gospeller of the day, the Abbot of Tewkesbury, and then re- 
tired on foot, bearing a pole-axe in his hand, the head downwards, 
and was so led away. To have seen the weeping when this was 
done, and not have wept too, would have argued,” the chronicler 
adds, “a hard heart in the spectator.” Prince Henry, second son 
of Henry VII. was created Prince of Wales in a few months after- 
wards, so that for the first time the title was borne by two brothers. 
Then follows a circumstance worthy of note, viz., that for a period 
just exceeding a hundred years—i.e., from the accession of Henry 
VIIL. in 1509 to the year 1610—there was no Prince of Wales. 
In the latter date the title was revived in the person of another 
Henry (son of James I. and born at Stirling), who bore the honour 
but two short years, and died at the age of 18, after a brief ill- 
ness, at St. James’s, Whitehall, Nov. 5, 1612. Thus in him the 
Stuart family gave up its victim, and the title was again borne 
by two brothers, the second son Charles having it conferred upon 
him in 1616. Better far had it been for him to have followed his 
brother to his early grave, than, after years of sorrow, to lay his 
head upon the block. 

Concerning Prince Henry, we find that “two thousand mourners 
followed the dead hope of England from St. James’s, by Charing 
Cross, to Westminster. Near the body was carried the effigy of 
the people’s Prince, under a canopy, and clad in his richest robes. 
At this semblance of life, which seemed to embitter death itself, 
many as they gazed burst into tears.” 
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Yet once again does the King of Terrors send forth his fiat, and 
now ‘tis a Prince of the Hanoverians who must obey the summons, 
in the person of Frederick Louis, son of George Il. As already 
stated, he was born in Hanover, and it was not until he was in 
his 22nd year that his parents summoned him to England, and it 
is considered it was not done then from any feelings of affection 
on their part towards him, but to satisfy the nation, who were 
jealous of the heir-apparent remaining so long away from the 
country where it was hoped he would one day reign. Soon after his 
arrival in London the patent of his title as Prince of Wales was 
nted him. 

Upon the unhappy family quarrels which followed we will 
not dwell, and, his marriage having been alluded to, it re- 
mains but to add that in 1751, when his father lay ill and the son 
with irreverend eagerness was waiting to snatch the crown, the 
; former recovered, and the latter went down to the grave, at 
‘the age of 44, but unlike his predecessors, mourned by few, if 

any. 


Of the six Princesses of Wales—two English, three Germans, 
: and one Spanish—two only have ascended the throne with their 
husbands the Princes of Wales. They were Caroline of Anspach 
and Caroline of Brunswick, though in the case of the latter, owing 
to her separation from her husband, he would not acknowledge 
her as Queen, and when she drove to the Abbey upon the occa- 
sion of his coronation, and desired to take her part in the ceremony, 
she was refused admittance. She turned away broken-hearted, 
and shortly afterwards died. Through much opposition, her body 
was conveyed to Brunswick for interment, and she requested that 
on her tomb should be inscribed these words, “ Here lies Caroline 
of Brunswick, the injured Queen of England.” 

Four Princesses were left widows, two of whom, Anne Neville 
and Katharine of Arragon, became Queen’s Consort by a second 
marriage, the former with Richard III., the latter with Henry VIII. 
Of Henry’s treatment of Katherine, when Anne Boleyn had sup- 
planted her in the King’s affections, it is needless to speak, the 
story of the Blue Beard King being familiar to old and 
young. Joan of Kent and Augusta of Saxe Coburg Gotha re- 
mained widows. 

Six of the Princes of Wales have had English mothers—viz., 
Richard of Bordeaux, Henry of Monmouth, Edward of the Sanc- 
tuary, Edward of Middleham, Arthur of Winchester, and his 
brother, Henry of Greenwich, after whom upwards of three 
centuries elapsed before England saw another Prince of Wales 
born of an English mother, that being the present one, who, there- 
fore, makes the seventh. The Prince of Wales to hold the title 
the greatest length of time was George (afterwards George IV.), 
who received it when a few days old, and ascended the throne at 
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the age of 58; and the one to bear it the shortest time was Richard 
of Bordeaux, who received it but seven months prior to his acces- 
sion. He and George (afterwards III.) were the only two to 
receive it on account of their father’s death. 


A word, in conclusion, respecting the 17th and present Prince 
of Wales, Albert Edward, born November 9, 1841, created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester (which earldom has been united to 
the Principality of Wales since 1397) by patent under the Great 
Seal, December 4, 1841. Admitted to the House of Peers in 1863, 
in which year he married Alexandra, “The Danish Rose,” who so 
speedily won her way into all hearts. In the latter end of 1871 
the Prince was attacked with typhoid fever of so malignant a form 
that it was feared he, too, was marked as Death’s victim. But the 
many prayers offered on his behalf throughout the length and 
breadth of the land were answered, and, to the great joy of his 
family and the whole nation, he was spared, and in the following 
February went in state with the Queen and Princess to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to join in a public thanksgiving for his recovery. In 
1875 he started for India, whence he returned, after a successful 
tour, in the year following. Five children, two sons and three 
daughters, constitute the family of the Prince and Princess. They 
dwell in no high and mighty-seclusion, but are constantly to be 
seen in various parts of the country, always sure of a welcome 
from their loyal people. Naturally the one to reign uppermost in 
our hearts, after his father, is the eldest son, Albert Victor, whom 
may God long preserve. 





TO MY LOVE! 
—————— 

O mio CARO! words so sweet and dear, 
That in the utt’rance I would draw thee near, 
Near to my heart, my love! my life! my all! 
So near, to be for ever in love’s thrall. 
Yea, let the likeness of each raptured face, 
Stamped be upon each heart, and leave a trace 
Upon each life—that every thought and word 
From soul to soul, in harmony be heard. 


O mio caro! close to Love is Pain— 

Such Pain as Parting gives, when rent in twain 
Those lives, but e’en rose-tinted with the glow 
Of Youth and Passion, born to joy or woe. 


Yet in love’s agony, we still hold fast 
Each treasured memory of the joys now past, 
O mio caro! think thus oft of me, 

As, night and morn, I still remember thee! 





A WINTER CRUISE IN SEARCH OF HEALTH. 
a oes 


HE clear, frosty nights, and damp, chilly mornings of early 
autumn,together with the rapidly shortening days,always warn 
us that summer is a thing of the past, and bid us, if we are wise, 
to prepare in time for the winter which will so soon and so surely 
be here. To many the prospect has been one of unmixed delight, 
with scarce a lingering shadow of regret for the long, semi-tropical 
summer, which has served so markedly to differentiate 1884 from 
its predecessors for something like a decade of years. Strong in 
health, and with vigour unimpaired by time, for them frost and 
snow, fog and rain, have no terrors, and they regard winter as pre- 
eminently the season of social and intellectual activity, wherein is 
reaped a plenteous harvest, the outcome of plans and resolutions 
—tiny seeds, sown perhaps during the recreative summer holiday, 
and only now attaining their full development. 

Others again there are to whom winter is an annually recurring 
period of real misery, necessitating almost close confinement to the 
house, and in the case of many not too rich bread-winners, bring- 
ing with it also the dread lest each return of cold weather should 
— a total incapacity for work, and the small remnant of 

ealth and strength prove insufficient to last through the many 
dreary months which lie between them and the warmth and sun- 
shine which are as their very life, and can alone put some 
semblance of vigour into their frames. 

There is yet a third class, and observation would show it to be 
a rapidly increasing one, whose members suddenly break down 
utterly about the end of August or the beginning of September, 
and, amidst the gloom and cold of late November, unexpectedly 
find themselves face to face with the problem of how to get 
through the winter. These will for the most part be sufferers 
from lung disease in some one or another of its many varied forms, 
and, be the cause what it may, it would seem as if, in very many cases, 
the first symptoms come on, or, when the disease is of some stand- 
ing, a dangerous crisis takes place, just at the time when summer 
is almost at an end, and winter approaches with rapid strides. 

How difficult it is to combat the advange of disease, or to enable 
the sufferer, who has thrown off the most urgent symptoms, to 
gather strength which may serve to keep him from the clutches 
of an ever-threatening and probably fatal attack, in cases when 
the period of early convalescence coincides with the onset of 
November fogs, only those who have had the care of such 
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patients can even partially realise. The gloom outside is but 
faintly typical of the depression of spirits so commonly produced 
by the enforced confinement within doors, and the lack of 
revivifying air and sunshine—an attitude of mental hopeless- 
ness which, however unavoidable, yet grievously minimises the 
patient’s chances of ultimate recovery. 

To go abroad for a time is usually prescribed as a possible 
way out of the difficulty; but in how many cases does this, 
instead of curing, only hasten the end. There is probably, first 
of all, a more or less fatiguing railway journey to the port of 
embarkation, then the sea-voyage, short indeed, but often very 
trying to an invalid, for even if sea-sickness do not aggravate 
it, there is the comfortless, unrestful feeling of being in the early 
stages of a journey, which in times of weakness is strong enough 
to make all real repose impossible, so that the invalid lands feel- 
ing perceptibly more worn and weary than when he left home. Now 
comes the land journey—those terribly long hours passed in a railway 
carriage, which, through dread of fresh air on the part of fellow- 
passengers, is almost certain to be kept so shut up that its inmates 
are drawing in poison at every breath. Such an ordeal is trying 
enough to those in robust health, but to a consumptive patient, 
whose life literally depends on his breathing pure air, the mis- 
chief done is incalculable, and in many cases fans the disease into 
such proportions that it spreads like wild-fire, and no after remedial 
efforts can stay its progress. Added to all this, there is the 
nervous exhaustion consequent on excitement, and the strain on 
the digestive organs which, while sharing in the general weakness, 
are suddenly called upon to assimilate unusual articles of diet, 
and this with the assistance of a less amount of oxygen than has 
been supplied to them when in their normal, healthy condition. 

Well is it if, the journey once accomplished, the rooms at 
pension or hotel turn out to be even moderately airy and well 
drained, and the water supply pure and wholesome. In too many 
cases it has happened that just when the invalid and his friends 
are jubilant at having accomplished this first step towards what 
they fondly hope may be complete recovery, defective sanitary 
arrangements bring this chateau en Espagne about their ears, and 
typhoid, acting on a constitution already enfeebled, adds one more 
to the list of its many victims. 

Much has been said for and against the advisability of taking a 
long sea voyage in cases of phthisis (incipient or more advanced) 
and other forms of Jung disease. One of the latest contributions 
to the literature of this subject—“ A Voyage to Australia in Search 
of Health ”"—which appeared in the April number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, so decidedly took the negative side of the question, 
and from the writer’s personal experience showed that the advan- 
tages of such a course were nil as compared with stopping in a 
happy English home, that it may be of interest, and not without 
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value, to give the result of an entirely opposite experience—the 
experiment, too, being undertaken amidst vastly more hazardous 
bodily conditions, when to all on-lookers (and also to the sufferer) 
the voyage seemed like a literal going forth to meet death. 

Amongst the denizens of our smoke-laden manufacturing towns 
there are numbers who, through working in the vitiated de- 
oxygenised atmosphere which is but too characteristic of most 
warehouses and counting houses, have manifested symptoms of 
lung disease, and before whom there looms in the near future the 
consumptive’s short-lived career, or the more protracted, but 
equally certain, stages of a slower decline. And yet they feel and 
know that for them the hopeless stage has not yet been reached. 
Still, the complete change of air and scene which their medical 
attendant insists upon as the foundation of all remedial measures 
seems not much less beyond their reach than is the nourishing 
diet recommended to some half-starved recipient of parish relief. 
Thus matters go on; no very decisive step is taken; and this 
dalliance with half-measures speedily turns what, if taken in time, 
might have been only a temporary phase of weakness into acute 
disease, which hurries its hapless victim into an untimely grave. 

There are hundreds of such sufferers—youngish men who, while 
making an income which is fairly sufficient for the wants of their 
households, can yet afford neither the time nor the money for a 
six months’ visit to the Riviera or a voyage to Australia and back, 
and so struggle on as best they may under increasing ill-health, 
until it is too late to do anything but await the end. These might 
manage to secure, say, a two months’ holiday, if they did but know 
how to set about it, so as to reap real and permanent benefit from 
the effort. It is to such that the writer’s own experience may be 
of use; an absolutely common-place one, but, perhaps for that 
very reason, applicable to the circumstances of many. 

Amongst medical men there seems to be a general concensus of 
opinion that phthisis is only curable in its earliest stages. Though 
the writer would not venture to combat this, personal experience 
precludes all belief opposed to the optimist view that “ Where 
there is life there is hope.” Still less possible is it to agree that 
“ Prevention, rather than cure, is in most instances all that can 
be claimed for the influence of the sea.” 

In view of the importance of the subject, perhaps no further 
apology may he necessary for the following notes of a purely 
personal experience. 

When enfeebled by prolonged anxiety respecting the health of 
a very near relative—a state of tension to which death put the 
dreaded termination—the writer was, wuiie travelling, put into a 
damp bed, and this brought on « severe attack of pleurisy and 
lung congestion. Though knowing only too well the possible 
consequences, work was, after recovery, carried on with even more 
vigour than before ; for it seemed as if this great healer was more 
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than ever necessary to permit of the mind recovering its usual 
healthy and buoyant tone. The only difference made was that 
perhaps fewer public meetings were attended, and less speaking 
attempted. Unfortunately, there came a succession of severe 
winters ; cold after cold was taken; and when the chest symptoms 
became so pronounced, that it was impossible longer to doubt 
their urgency, thorough examination showed that phthisis had set 
in, and was making steady progress, so that only by the strictest 
attention to hygienic conditions could even a brief tenure of life 
be hoped for. 

As there was no hereditary or constitutional consumptive 
tendency, a winter spent at one of the English sea-side health 
resorts stayed the advance of disease for a time, but resulted in 
no real improvement. This was evidenced at the close of the 
following summer, when, with the first days of September, a 
violent attack of pulmonary hemorrhage, recurring again and 
again, took away the little remaining strength, and indicated that 
the end could not be far off—in fact, time after time it seemed 
momentarily imminent. With the greatest care and most skilled 
medical attendance and nursing, the worst symptoms, to some 
extent, subsided, and removal to the sea-side was possible. 
Almost directly after, with the November fogs, another attack 
of hemorrhage came on, followed by a second period of semi- 
convalescence. 

Then, with that restlessness which is a characteristic feature of 
the disease—feeling too that nothing could avert a certain and 
speedy termination if things continued as they were, for the 
paroxysms of coughing were so frightful as to threaten instant 
suffocation—it was decided that the only grain of hope lay in 
visiting the Italian Riviera. How to get there was the problem. 
While the doctors (three of them) were agreed that absence from 
England and residence in a genial climate constituted the last and 
only chance (not of recovery—that appeared to be past hoping for— 
but of prolonging life), they were equally decided that to attempt 
the journey would be fatal. As there seemed onlya choice of evils, 
and it was after all merely a question of weeks, the patient’s own 
proclivities were allowed to settle the matter, and it was decided 
to go by sea to Genoa, then, supposing that port to be reached 
alive, to make for the nearest healthy place. 

Here again doctors had differed. One thought such a course 
simply suicidal, as even a slight attack of sea-sickness would be 
likely to bring on hemorrhage, which would, almost as surely, 
prove fatal. Then, too, the time of year, an unusually cold and 
stormy January, made the Bay of Biscay, to say nothing of the 
Gulf of Lyons, about the worst of all passages for any but the 
strongest... The only even negatively encouraging report came 
from a doctor, who, having known his patient from childhood, and 
feeling assured there was no constitutional or hereditary com- 
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plication to be guarded against, considered that if the voyage 
could be safely accomplished there might still be a chance of life. 

So, on the bitterest day of an unusually cold January, a start 
was made, and, accompanied by a skilled attendant, a Cunard 
steamer was reached. Kindly friends remained to the latest 
moment, and, when the bell rang for all to go ashore, looked as if 
the last farewells were being said; and, indeed, the patient 
thought so too. A ten-days’ passage in that bitter, tempestuous 
weather, with no medical man at hand (though, of course, a good 
stock of remedies was taken, and the attendant knew how to act 
in any emergency which would prevent the being able to give 
directions); in a state-room, which felt icily cold, and a not much 
warmer saloon, for the heat from the solitary stove seemed only 
to radiate for a very little distance ; amidst total strangers; it 
seemed the rashest of rash acts to exchange for this the warmth 
and comfort of a well-appointed English house, with fires blazing 
in every room, and all appliances for the treatment and comfort 
of an invalid close at hand. 

At 4 p.m. the ship steamed slowly out of dock, and in a short 
space of time was tossing in the troubled waters outside the bar 
at Liverpool. Notwithstanding the noise and din incidental to a 
start, the bitter cold, the rattling of the chains, and whistling of 
the wind in the rigging (for something like half a gale was 
blowing), the sea had lost none of its old magic power, and such 
a sense of repose replaced the long succession of disturbed, 
restless, and weary nights, as can only be felt by those to whom 
a narrow ship’s berth seems as a cradle rocked in the arms of 
Infinity. Strangely enough, not a single paroxysm of coughing 
occurred, and these had, in themselves, up to then, made the 
night season a time of unspeakable dread—so that morning 
dawned full of hope, and, the first time for many months, 
breakfast was taken after dressing, although the ship was plung- 
ing so violently that none of the passengers had their sea-legs 
on! A couple of days’ slight experience of the dreaded mal de 
mer, though certainly weakening in its effects, had no other ill 
result, and as, by the combined efforts of the attendant and two 
stewards, it was possible to reach the deck-room, the fresh, briny 
air, with now and then a douche of salt spray—for even amidships 
the sea was breaking over—felt as a messenger of returning health, 
the very elixir of life itself. 

What need to tell of each day’s experience? A somewhat 
rough passage across the Bay brought the ship into smoother 
water, and by the time that wondrous rock, Gibraltar, upon which 
no Englishman worthy of the name can gaze without a thrill of 
patriotic pride, however often he may have visited it, was passed, 
pure enjoyment seemed to be the order of the day; and the first 

low of returning health was experienced, with an appetite for 
food’ which made everything seem delicious. On Tuesday England 
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had been left, and at the Sunday morning service, on a glorious 
summer-like day, when all felt reluctant to leave the deck, even 
at meal times, one worshipper, at any rate, returned heartfelt 
thanks for deliverance from what was even then felt to be a past 
danger. By the time Genoa was reached no one could have 
recognised the wretched, feeble invalid who, only ten days before, 
had set sail from Liverpool with but the faintest expectation of 
ever reaching port. Truly, a marvellous transformation to have 
taken place in so short a time! 

As the improvement, though so rapid, showed symptoms of being 
steady and increasing, and not a mere “ flash-in-the-pan,” that 
brief-lived spurt which often precedes and betokens the end, it 
seemed evident that a sea voyage was the one remedy. So, putting 
aside all thought of the Riviera, it was decided to remain on board 
ship and go the round with her, a decision the wisdom of which 
after experience most fully confirmed. 

After a brief stay of two days at Genoa, where, with much bright 
sunshine, there still was ice on the ground, and on the shady side 
of the streets it felt intensely cold, a start was made for Leghorn, 
which port was reached after a short but most uncomfortably 
stormy passage. Indeed, so rough was it that an Italian barque 
foundered not far off, and it was impossible to render any assist- 
ance. Our own cargo, being partly of iron, constituted an additional 
element of discomfort, not to say danger, for the ship heeled over 
so far, and recovered herself with such violent plunges, that it 
seemed sometimes as if she could not right herself again. To 
leave one’s berth was impossible—even to remain in it was a 
matter of rio slight difficulty, only to be accomplished by clinging 
desperately to the lee board when jerked completely over it, certain 
that the next roll would fling you back again. Even this was 
better than life on land, in the dreary monotony of invalidism ; 
and some time before noon we were safely moored within the 
breakwater at Leghorn. 

Here, too, we remained for a couple of days, and then left for 
Naples, entering its unrivalled bay in the soft glow of a winter 
afternoon. Were it not foreign to the object of this paper, very 
much might be said as to the different places visited, and some 
account of their many beauties attempted. Wherever we stopped, 
either for a few days or even a week, passengers had the option of 
living and sleeping on board, and most of them did so. This con- 
stitutes one great advantage of such a cruise over land travelling, 
as insuring freedom from the ills of sewer gas, the dangers of 
damp beds, and impure water. On this, as on all the Cunard 
steamers, much attention is paid to sanitary matters, especially to 
the water supply. That taken from Liverpool, which is of known 
good quality, was always filtered before use, and fresh supplies 
were only obtained at those places where it was known to be 
equally pure. Fiume, for instance, has an unrivalled supply of 
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wholesome, pure water, and the aim was to take in there what 
would last for the remainder of the voyage. The food was also 
both good of its kind and well cooked ; though, of course, the 
flesh meat varied greatly in quality; at most of the Italian ports 
it was poor, the one exception being Venice, where even the beef 
was not perceptibly inferior to that on which we pride ourselves 
in England. 

The time spent at Naples was long enough to enable those who 
were so inclined to visit the San Carlo Opera House that same 
evening, and to go to Pompeii the next day, leaving the ship by 
6 a.m., and returning in the late afternoon. The newly-recovered 
and still only half-assured health and strength forbade all such 
fatiguing expeditions, as no risk could be incurred. It was, how- 
ever, sufficiently delightful to be on deck, basking in the sunshine, 
and gazing on the glorious panorama formed by the Bay of Naples 
with Vesuvius towering high in the distance. A state of lotos- 
eating languor, which was now and again not unpleasantly broken 
in upon by different Neapolitan vendors of coral, cameos, basket- 
work, lava ornaments, and so forth, who insisted on displaying 
their goods in the hope of finding a purchaser—a confidence which 
was not misplaced. 

By four o’clock we were again in motion, and steamed slowly 
out under the golden hues of an Italian sunset. Motives of pru- 
dence counselled the going below at the approach of this most 
winsome, but equally dangerous, hour of the whole twenty-four ; 
for the damp of a Mediterranean sunset only those who have ex- 
perienced it can realise, and it is mostly through reckless exposure 
at such times that invalids so frequently return home worse 
rather than better for a cruise. On a lovely, balmy afternoon, it 
seems impossible to imagine that any harm can lurk in the air; 
everything wears its most enchanting aspect, and to go below 
looks to be a piece of very unnecessary prudence; and yet, it is 
the safest—indeed the only safe—course. In five minutes we 
have known coats, seats, rugs, everything to be literally soaked 
through, and this something like an hour before the sun had 
actually gone down; so, knowing from former experience the 
danger attendant on this witching hour, we resigned ourselves to 
go below. 

Another somewhat boisterous passage took us to Palermo, arriv- 
ing there sufficiently early to drive about the town and up the 
steep hill-path to Mon Reale, feasting our eyes during the return 
drive on the lovely view of the Bay of Palermo and the Conca 
dUro. Messina was the next stopping place, and here, though at 
the very beginning of February, the heat was for the first time 
felt to be unpleasantly great. The town itself is so dirty and ill- 
drained that no one regretted the shortness of the stay there. 

Then came a never-to-be-forgotten sail along the Sicilian coast 
to Catania, where we anchored in full view of Mount tna; though 
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our time was too short for even the most adventurous to attempt 
its ascent. And so, fair Sicily was left behind, and with it much 
of the genial weather which had latterly been experienced, for, 
reaching Trieste after a three days’ sail, we came into miserably 
cold and wet weather. So persistent was the rain that we might 
have fancied ourselves in our own Scotland once more. For a 
whole week there was not a fine day, and only occasional brief in- 
tervals of fair weather, when a rush would be made from the ship, 
as being entirely confined to it for so long a time when in dock 
was an experience decidedly triste, very different from sailing. 
Then, even in wet weather there is always some element of change 
and amusement, though it be nothing more cheerful than a heavy 
sea finding its way into the saloon, or our dinner service scorning 
the restraint of “ fiddles,” and taking unauthorized leaps from the 
table. 

Leaving Trieste one evening, we found ourselves the next 
morning in that realm of enchantment over which the Queen of 
the Adriatic holds her ever-potent sway. A too-short three days 
was all we had for Venice, and then we left for Fiume. Here 
— it was bitterly cold, with frost in the air, and ice covering 
the deck and rigging. Still, the bright sunshine made it plea- 
sant to roam about this quaint, well-appointed little town, though 
the cold and the still short days rendered any long excursions im- 
possible. 

After another three days’ sail Palermo was again visited, and a 
very pleasant two days spent there. Then, on to Valencia, which 
was reached after a very enjoyable three days’ sail. Here it was again 
bitterly cold, the hills being covered with snow, a state of things 
whick is very unusual in this southerly part of Spain. It certainly 
seemed against the fitness of things to feel cold as in an English 
winter, in the midst of fruit-laden orange trees, and other indica- 
tions of semi-tropical vegetation. The inhabitants looked very 
wretched, shivering and blue with cold. 

At Gibraltar, which, after a few days’ stay at Valencia, was again 
visited, the same atmospheric conditions prevailed, so that all 
dreaded the further voyage to England; for if the winter had been 
so unusually severe abroad, what must an English March be like ? 
For ourselves, we intended upon reaching England to go by one of 
the usual routes to the South of France, as being preferable to a 
journey through Spain, 

After an unusually slow passage, strong head winds retarding 
our progress across the Bay, and meeting us all the way up 
Channel, we reached Liverpool, having been absent exactly eight 
weeks. It might have been eight months, or even years, for the 
difference in health. Even the rigours of a snowy March seemed 
to have no ill effects, and the bitter east winds of an unusually 
cold spring were borne without injury. So great was the change 
that even intimate friends failed at first sight to recognize one 
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who had thus literally been brought back from the very gates of 
death. 

It may be asked if the improvement was anything more than 
a temporary spurt? The best answer to this will be found 
in the fact of the next English winter having been borne so 
well that, at the close of it, even more than the old amount 
of health and strength had returned, a state of things which, 
so far as the lungs are concerned, has continued ever since. 
In fact, very careful examination on the part of three different 
physicians, each of whom was a specialist in chest disease, failed 
to discern anything more than the traces of past mischief; not 
the smallest indication of present disease or even delicacy could 
be discovered. 

If, in one case, this eight week’s cruise, taken for the most part 
under decidedly adverse conditions, as the winter was an unusually 
inclement one abroad, can work such wonders, there must surely 
be others by whom the same course might with advantage be 
adopted. Mention has been made of an intention to go overland 
to the South of France for a lengthened stay, but this was found 
to be for many personal reasons difficult of accomplishment, so that 
the only further curative measure was another and shorter yacht- 
ing cruise when opportunity permitted ; and this served stil! further 
to establish the newly-recovered health. Of course, the strictest 
attention to matters of hygiene, such as sitting and sleeping with 
open windows, exercise in the open air whenever possible, regular 
hours as far as practicable, and daily baths, have been the rule 
since, as they were before and during the progress of our illness. 
It may interest teetotallers to know that no form of alcohol was 
taken, even on shipboard; for, though acknowledging its great 
value in many acute forms of disease, the writer has been an 
abstainer for many years, and to this attributes in great measure 
the success of the course adopted. 

It may be of use to some if the cost of such a cruise be stated. 
For one person the whole expense need not exceed £50. The fare 
for the “ round,” as it is called, on one of the Cunard Mediterranean 
steamers, is £40. The route varies slightly, according to the time 
of the year, and the kind of cargo ~ a out and brought back. 
Sometimes, instead of Sicily, the “ Isles of Greece” are visited ; 
and at others, the steamer does not call at any Spanish port, 
though Gibraltar is, of course, always visited, either when outward 
bound or during the return voyage, and sometimes on both. To 
allow £50 as the total cost. would leave an extra £10 over and 
above the fare for steward’s fees (which are guite optional), boats 
to and from shore, in those places where the vessel is moored at 
some distance from the quay; some drives and excursions would 
also be covered by it, especially if, as is usually the case, several 
passengers agree to join. Of course, another £10, or very much 
more, could easily be disposed of; there is no limit to the 
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amount which might be expended in the purchase of ornaments, 
&c.; but the whole cost need not exceed £50, and for £60 it 
could be done most comfortably. 

The regularity, punctuality, and attendance are all that can be 
wished for, and as the captains are usually men of some standing 
in the Cunard service, who, after years spent in command of the 
Atlantic boats, settle down either for a time, or permanently, in 
the no less responsible, but climatically more favourable, Mediter- 
ranean route, the greatest sense of trust is felt ; and one can easily 
see how it comes about that the Cunard Company are able to boast 
that they have never lost a passenger; there is absolutely no 
opportunity for any risk to be run into which the wisdom or fore- 
sight of man can avert; every smallest detail receives careful 
attention and provision is made for its being looked after. We 
all remember the sad story of the Eurydice, lost close to land, 
on a bright, clear, Sunday afternoon, when no danger appeared to 
threaten ; and this grievous disaster occurred simply because the 
ports were carelessly left open. Such an “ accident ” would be 
impossible in a Cunard steamer; there is no such thing as one 
slightest detail being “ Nobody's business ;” for each thing that 
has to be done someone is responsible, and woe be to the one who 
neglects to perform his share. Doubtless on other lines the same 
care is taken, but a somewhat extended experience of this particular 
one has given rise to a sense of absolute trust in the wisdom and 
foresight of all arrangements. 

Though the food is both good and plentiful, there are certain 
things with which any one who is really an invalid had best 
provide himself, especially if at all likely to suffer from sea-sick- 
ness. Of course, he will not neglect to take a stock of any reme- 
dies which he may have been using on shore ; the very sense of 
security they give really helps te avert an access of illness some- 
times. A few tins of Brand’s essence of beef will be found useful, 
as, in its jelly form, it can be taken when soup or liquid beef-tea 
would be rejected. A supply of koumiss would also be valuable in 
cases of great weakness, when even slight sea-sickness might cause 
dangerous prostration—that made at home is far preferable to the 
bought, an almost invariably sweetened preparation, which so 
frequently produces a feeling of nausea. A tin of biscuits should 
also not be forgotten; also a couple of 3s. tins of Schweitzer’s 
cocoatina, by those who, being abstainers, want some change from 
the ship’s tea, which is never very good, as is explained by the fact 
of its being bought in “ bond,” when, consequently, only one sort 
is obtained, and the delicate blending of different kinds to which 
our English palates are accustomed is sadly missed. It would be 
easy to take a supply of tea, but this is not recommended, for there 
is no surer way of bringing on sea-sickness than to be continually 
drinking tea and other beverages between meals. As there is no 
meal after the half-past six dinner, a cup of cocoatina about nine 
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o'clock, with some biscuits, will serve to prevent any sense of ex- 
haustion in the night. 

Another hint which may be of service is to take all the old 
underclothing you can get hold of. It can then be thrown over- 
board when soiled, and you avoid the equally disagreeable alterna- 
tives of carrying about a heap of soiled linen, or of having good 
things, especially flannels, utterly ruined in the washing, and, 
what is even worse, sent back so far from dry that to put them on 
unaired would ensure an attack of illness. The cost of washing is 
also enormous, threepence for a pocket-handkerchief, and shirts, 
&e., in proportion. 

The state-rooms are arranged with two berths in each. So very 
much of one’s comfort is dependent upon one’s room-mate that, if 
it can anyhow be afforded, the extra half-fare, which insures the 
sole possession of a state-room, is money very well spent. It not 
unfrequently happens that there are but few passengers, when you 
may get a room to yourself, but this cannot be counted upon. 

It is possible that those who are bad sailors, or who find a sea- 
life dull and monotonous, might not experience such wondrously 
beneficial effects from a sea-voyage. With the writer love for the 
sea has always been a perfect passion, and it is only when on 
board ship that the mere fact of existence is felt to be delightful, 
for then alone does every sense seem satisfied, and the whole 
system responds to the stimulus and magic charm of Ocean, in her 
always varied, and often wayward, but at all times wondrously 
beautiful and fascinating moods. Still, the pure air must have its 
effects. The sense of absolute repose is also, without doubt, an 
important factor in the work of recuperation ; no letters, no news- 
papers, none of the hurry, scurry, and daily wear and tear, which 
mark our nineteenth-century life. Then, too, the sense of irre- 
sponsibility is to some natures inexpressibly soothing for a time; 
specially so to those who have had more than their fair share of 
this kind of burthen. You know that, whatever may happen, you 
are perfectly powerless to do anything ; your only duty, in an 
emergency, would be simple, unquestioning obedience to orders ; 
and it is astonishing how this knowledge acts as a preventive of 
worry ; you are, for the time, content to drift. Aimless though 
such drifting may appear, it is after all a wondrous resting time, 
in which is gathered strength for a renewal of the conflict with 
life’s duties and trials. 


ELIOT HOLT. 











THE FIRST MAUSOLEUM. 
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UCIAN, in his “Dialogues of the Dead,” seems to have 
found a particular enjoyment in bringing the crusty 
old philosopher Diogenes face to face in the Shades with 
princes and others who had been famous in their lifetime. 
It is in one of these instances that Diogenes accosts Mausolos 
and wants to know the reason of his pride and haughtiness. 
Mausolos answers that in his life he had ruled the whole of 
Caria, and had made many additions to his kingdom; that he had 
been handsome in appearance and formidable in war ; but that, above 
all, there was in the town of Halicarnassus a great monument to 
his memory, such as no other among the dead possessed; so 
splendidly was it adorned with sculptures of the finest marble 
that hardly could a temple of a god be found so beautiful. 
To Diogenes this was only so much vanity, and he is not slow 
to express himself to that effect. For his part he did not know 
where he had been buried, or whether he had a tomb at all; 
but he claimed that, to the wise, his humble life would be a 
monument higher than the Mausoleum, and built on a surer 
foundation. 

Perhaps so. But that the lapse of time has not been so fatal 
as might have been expected to the monument of Mausolos, may 
be seen by any one who visits the recently-opened gallery of 
sculpture at the British Museum. This new gallery is devoted 
almost exclusively to the remains of the Mausoleum. We can 
there see Mausolos himself, sculptured in marble, and can judge 
whether what he said of his appearance was true. Only a modern 
Diogenes would deny its truth—for he is evidently handsome, and 
quite one of those who would be formidable in war. The type 
of face is of course not pure Greek; there was a considerable 
mixture of the barbarian in all his family. His dress is that of 
a simple Greek citizen of the 4th cent. B.C.; but his long flowing 
hair marks him at once as not a Greek, for the Greeks of that 
uge were not a long-haired race. This statue had originally stood 
in a chariot of four horses on the summit of the monument, and 
was therefore sculptured in colossal proportions, so that from the 
ground it might be seen with due effect. Yet such is the quality 
of the workmanship, that it can be studied now close at hand with 
the greatest advantage. It was found broken and scattered in 
we know not how many pieces. In putting them together 
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there was no difficulty except on one point, but it was a serious one. 
The head had been sculptured in a separate piece, and made to fit 
into the body with a socket. But the sculptor, when all was ready, 
discovered that his assistant had made a mistake in cutting out 
the socket, the effect of which would have been to cause the head 
to hang over on one side. To remedy this he placed the head as it 
ought to be, and then ran lead into the vacant part at the bottom 
of the socket. Fortunately this lead also was found, and the head 
may be said to be in its right place again. 

Beside Mausolos stands another colossal statue, representing a 
female figure which had stood in the chariot beside him. There is 
a strong temptation to believe that she can be no other than 
Artemisia, the devoted wife who caused the monument to be 
erected to her husband, and who never could get his image from 
her mind, for all the distractions of'war, in which, as his successor, 
she was engaged. Like her husband, and like an ancestor of her 
own name, she could command a fleet or an army with success. 
But she is best known for the ambitious conception of a monu- 
ment which should glorify her husband for ever. Here we should 
say that the quarter of the world where she lived—the south-west 
corner of Asia Minor—had long before her time developed a 
‘singular taste for sculptured and costly tombs. In them she would 
find enticement towards her design, but certainly no complete 
model ready to hand. | Greek architects and artists there were in 
abundance, for Greek art was nearly at its best; and if till 
then her thoughts had run more on fortifications and ships than 
on art and artists, we must suppose her to have been well coun- 
selled in the choice of artists which she had now to make, since 
better names were not to be found than those of the architects 
and sculptors whom she employed. The architects were Satyros 
and Pythios, the latter being at the same time asculptor. It was 
he who made the statue of Mausolos of which we have spoken, 
and the chariot in which he stood, on the summit of the building. 
The principal sculptors were Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis and Timo- 
theos. Of the general architectural effect it is of course impossible 
now to form a reasonable notion. The most we can do is to observe, 
in such of the details as have been rescued, the extreme refinement 
and beauty with which they are executed. The piece of cornice 
attached to one of the walls of the room, and carved with lions’ 
heads, and tendrils, will serve for this purpose. As regards the 
sculpture, we are in a much better position to judge ofits original 
merits. But first let us say a word in honour of the sculptors 
apart from their skill. Artemisia, apparently broken down in grief 
at the death of her husband and with the cares of her kingdom, 


had died before the monument was completed. She was succeeded 
on the throne by her husband’s brother, who was at the same 
time her own brother, it having been allowed in that royal house 
for a'brother to marry his sister. The new king may have 
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thought that too much of the revenue had already been squandered 
on art and architecture. Atany rate the sculptors now became 
aware of the fact that there were no more funds for them. There- 
upon they agreed to finish their work without further remuneration 
and solely for art’s sake. Thus was completed the first Mausoleum, 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. When nothing 
else of it was known, tradition still preserved its name and fame, 
so that in our day “mausoleum” has become a word so 
familiar that its origin is seldom thought of. 

As regards the sculptures, we need not here speak of those 
intricate questions which have engaged and still engage the 
learned—such, for example, as whether this piece can rightly be 
assigned to Scopas, or that to Bryaxis. We may be content with the 
long stretch of frieze which occupies one side of the room, and judge 
from it alone whether the Mausoleum was worthy of its fame, if 
this was but a small part of its artistic beauty. The subject is a 
battle of Greeks and Amazons. To us the word “battle” conjures 
up a spectacle of confusion and horror, and no doubt the Greeks 
had much the same feelings about it. But their artists, at least 
in the good times, did not indulge them with realistic represen- 
tations of war, as we may see very well from this sculptured frieze. 
With them, love of the beauty of the human form transcended 
all notions of realism. Hencé in the Mausoleum frieze we see 
not the general aspect of a battle, but a series of incidents which 
tell of war, so far as it is worth telling by a sculptor. The Ama- 
zons are allowed one artistic advantage over their Greek enemies, 
they have horses to ride. And many are the attitudes and move- 
ments which the sculptor has seized on to show how well he could 
bring out the beauty of human and equine form. Take one scene as 
anexample. The horse rushes senselessly forward, as he always does 
in such cases. The Amazon, unable to check him, has thrown her- 
self entirely round on his back to face the danger behind her. 
The artist has found poetry in the thought, and has given us 
commensurate beauty in the forms. The Greeks are represented 
as men carefully trained for defence and attack; they have weapons 
suited to both purposes, helmets, shields, swords and spears. The 
Amazons seem to rely on the force of their attack; their only 
weapon is the battle-axe, which they swing over their heads with 
~ * which brings out their natural strength of body and 

imb. 

The beauty of the sculpture, and the genius which is displayed 
in the invention of attractive and yet pathetic attitudes and 
motives, are seen best in the slabs of frieze numbered 8—11. These 
slabs were discovered by Mr. Newton, in 1857, in the course of the 
excavations which he made on the site of the Mausoleum, and to 
which we owe most of the sculptures in this new room. The rest 
of the frieze had been long above ground, and had suffered greatly 
thereby. It was found built into the castle of Budrum, as Halicar- 
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nassus is now called, where travellers had seen and sketched it in 
the last century. In 1846 it was removed to the British Museum. 

How these slabs of the frieze came to be built into that castle, is 
an old story. In 1402 the Knights of St. John, seeing what ad- 
vantage they would have from a strong fortress at Budrum, set 
about constructing what is now the castle. They found the 
necessary material ready to hand in the ruins of the Mausoleum, 
Later on, in 1522, when the Knights were occupied in repairing 
and strengthening the castle against Sultan Solyman, a French 
writer who was present (M. Guichard) relates how, in turning 
over the stones of the ruins, they came upon a cave which they 
entered with a candle, and found to be a great hall full of marbles 
of various colours. Connected with this hall was another com- 
partment, which seems to have been the actual tomb of the Prince. 
When they returned next day, they found the ground strewn with 
cloth of gold and spangles of gold. It seems that the discovery 
had been heard of by the pirates of the coast, who had paid the 
tomb a visit during the night. From that time to the middle of 
last century, nothing more is heard of the ruins of the Mausoleum, 
nor, in fact, were any active steps taken in the matter till 1846, 
when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, persuaded the Sultan to have the bas-reliefs removed 
from the castle of Budrum, and presented them to the British 
Museum. It will easily be seen how much they had suffered from 
their position in the castle. 

It was the arrival of these slabs in England that induced Mr. 
Newton to set himself to the task of finding the remains of the 
Mausoleum, should any more still exist. Opinions were divided as 
to the most likely spot in which to look for them. A visit to 
Budrum, however, confirmed him in the view he had formed from 
a consideration of all the facts at his disposal at home. Actual 
excavation showed that he was right, and the result is that we 
have now the. collection of sculptures which constitutes the new 
Mausoleum Room at the British Museum. 


A. 8. Me 
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— 
ELODRAMA was not a creation of the minor theatre, it was 

upon the classic boards of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 

that this species of dramatic entertainment, borrowed from the 
French, first took root. When wearied audiences would no longer 
patronise five acts of doleful bombast, which, in the eighteenth 
century, passed for tragedy, something more lively, more highly 
spiced, had to be found to stimulate their palates ; upon which the 
dramatic cooks prepared a hash compounded of German romance 
and diablerie pantomime, and scenic effects, the whole well 
flavoured with music, and the dish proved so acceptable that their 
patrons soon began to care for no other. The licensing Act of 
1737 had strictly limited the metropolitan theatres to two; this 
limitation was afterwards relaxed in favour of the Haymarket, and 
for many years the three houses enjoyed the monopoly of theatrical 
amusements in western and central London. At the beginning 
of the present century, howeyer, two or three more theatres had 
sprung up to supply the increased demand for amusements, and 
for another variety of entertainment to that supplied by the 
patent theatres. In the old days the word drama included 
only tragedy, comedy, opera and farce; these were the monopoly 
of the great theatres, and no one could infringe upon their rights, 
so a new kind of drama had to be invented, or rather a new name, 
and that was burletta. It was a wonderfully elastic term, that 
would cover anything, except a legitimate tragedy or comedy, 
that contained a certain number of songs and duets—that was 
an imperative condition. But being complied with, the Lord 
Chamberlain was ready to grant his authority to the new ventures. 
Melodrama, musical farce, and pantomime were the lawful bill of 
fare of the minor theatres, but melodrama became their sheet 
anchor, It was of a very horrific description ; the villain was usually 
in league with the powers of darkness, and a glimpse of the fiery 
regions, his future home, was frequently vouchsafed to the 
spectator, while blood-stained and vengeful ghosts tracked his 
steps, and frequently defeated his nefarious purposes. Yet after 
all it was better than eighteenth-century tragedies. There were 
no long scenes, no dreary duologues ; the villain expressed his feel- 
ings by pantomime and appropriate music, the hero and heroine 
occasionally uttered a few moral platitudes, but, as a rule, their 
ideas were conveyed to the audience through the medium of 
expressive gesture, assisted by the soft strains of the violins; they 
were people of action, not given to palaver; if they were angry it 
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was a word and a blow, swords were out and a terrific combat was 
fought in the twinkling ofan eye. The literary work, although 
such men as Douglas Jerrold employed their pens upon it, was 
not much regarded—the situations were everything. 

In 1802, a tradesman named John Scott, a colour maker in 
the Strand, the inventor of a new dye, called “ True Blue,” by 
which he had made a large fortune, bought up the lease of some 
ruinous dwellings, which he rebuilt at a cost of £10,000. The 
principal of these was a small theatre, which he called The Sans 
Pareil. It was opened on November 27th, 1806, with a variety 
entertainment, consisting of optical and mechanical illusions, 
songs, recitations, and imitations. 

But these were very soon developed into regular dramatic 
performances. The prices were—Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 
1s.; the doors were opened at 5.30, and the play began at 6.30, 
with half-price to boxes at 8.30. The bright particular star of 
the place was Miss Scott, the daughter of the lessee. Occasionally 
in the castes of the pieces we come across a few names that were 
afterwards well known, but as a rule the company was made up 
of nobodies, Miss Scott excepted. To say the least, that lady, 
whatever her histrionic abilities might have been, was a tre- 
mendously energetic and industrious person, for she not only 
performed in all the pieces except the pantomimes, but, accord- 
ing to the playbills, wrote them nearly all; at the bottom of 
three-fourths of the programmes there is a line in italics, 
which informs the reader, that “the whole of this evening’s 
entertainment is written by Miss Scott.” Sometimes this state- 
ment is modified—Miss Scott has only rearranged the scenes 
and situations, but she has always had a finger in the pie; 
her name has always a line to itself, is preceded by an “ And,” 
and is printed in very large caps, which strongly contrast with 
the very small type that is deemed sufficient for everybody else ; 
unless it be some stray star from Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
—a star at the Sans Pareil, though a very small satellite in 
its own dramatic horizon. Upon one occasion, Miss Scott in- 
dignantly disclaims any connection with any other Scott who 
may be playing elsewhere, and emphatically declares that she 
has never yet appeared in any other theatre. Melodramas, 
in the bills styled burlettas, bearing such titles as the “ Red 
Robber,” the “Old Oak Chest,” “The Amazon Queen,” were 
the piéces de resistance, to which were added, musical farces— 
also called burlettas; these again, were frequently supplemented 
by monkeys from Paris, slack rope dancers from Vienna, wonderful 
dwarfs, and, at holiday seasons, by pantomimes. 

In the year 1819, the Sans Pareil passed out of the hands 
of the Scotts, whether through death or deficient patronage or 
any other cause I have not been able to discover, but Miss 
Scott’s name disappears out of the bills, and is seen no more. 
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The playbill for October 18th in the same year, is headed, “ Adelphi 
Theatre, late Sans Pareil,” and informs the public that the house, 
having undergone considerable improvements, will re-open on that 
evening with a highly talented company, etc. The newly-named 
theatre was one of the first lit with gas, as in the programme 
for a few nights later we are informed, that “the brilliant 
effect of the Gas CHANDELIER suspended from the dome, is 
the subject of universal admiration.” The managers were 
Messrs. Jones and Rodwell. Among the names of the new 
company, we find that of Wilkinson, afterwards a well-known 
actor, and John Reeve, “his first appearance upon the London 
stage.” In a very short time, Reeve came to be regarded as 
quite a rival to Liston, so inimitably droll were his imper- 
sonations. A decided advance was made by the new manage- 
ment in the character of the entertainments; melodramas with 
bogey names were still performed, but they were varied with better 
things; dramatic versions of the novels of the “ Great Unknown,” 
—of “ Ivanhoe,” “ Kenilworth,” “ The Heart of Midlothian,” “ St. 
Ronan’s Well,” and “ Waverley,”—being given. The bill which 
announced the opening of the winter season of 1821, tells of 
passages enlarged, splendid decorations, and such extensive alter- 
ations, that the house “will appear entirely new.” In this 
season, that charming singer and actress, Mrs. Waylett, made her 
first appearance in London upon these boards, also “ Little Keeley.” 

Up to this period, the little theatre in the Strand had excited 
scant attention, even the periodicals that made a special feature 
of theatrical intelligence seldom deigned to notice its doings, but 
during this season it became the focus of attention of every play- 
goer. It is no more possible to account for the peculiar manias 
that at times seize upon the fancy of the public, than it is to 
explain the periodical return of certain plagues : a book, or a play, 
or an actor, usually no better, perhaps not so good, asa dozen 
others of the time, and in which, or in whom, the next generation 
can perceive little or no merit, appears and suddenly becomes the 
rage; how, why, wherefore nobody can tell, yet everybody is mad to 
read it or to see it; library doors and theatre doors are besieged ; 
somebody, not always the author or the actor, makes a fortune, 
and probably nobody is so much mystified as to the cause as the 
man himself who has created all this pother. This must certainly 
have been the case with Pierce Egan, when, after the publication 
of the first number of “Tom and Jerry,” with coloured plates by 
George Cruikshank, he awoke one morning and found himself 
famous ; found that his bookseller was overwhelmed with orders, 
and the shop besieged by eager purchasers, that the press could not 
turn out copies fast enough, and that a little army of women and 
children had to be employed day and night in colouring the 
engravings. With each new number the furore increased ; in every 
print shop were pictures of Bob Logic, of Corinthian Tom, of 
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Jerry Hawthorn ; everybody became Corinthian ; tailors advertised 
the Corinthian coat, the Corinthian pantaloons ; shoemakers made 
only the Corinthian shoe, and hatters filled their windows with the 
Corinthian hat. Of course the theatres were not behind the rest 
of the town in seizing upon the fashion of the hour. Three 
dramatic versions of the famous book were at once produced, but 
that of the Adelphi, owing most probably to the excellence of its 
caste, was the one. That excellent comedian, Wrench, was the 
Tom; Reeves, was Jerry; Wilkinson, Bob Logic. Referring to 
this piece in his “ Experiences,” Serjeant Ballantine says: “A 
little, unknown man who had been given some three lines to say, 
contrived in doing so to create roars of laughter. His part was 
written up, and from that time to his death, he was recognised as 
one of the most comic actors that ever delighted an audience. 
This was Robert Keeley.” He played the small part of Jemmy Green 
Even Walbourn, who went on for Dusty Bob and who had scarcely a 
line to speak, became a celebrity; he took a tavern at Battle 
Bridge, and George Cruikshank painted the sign, representing 
him in his famous character. The author recorded his opinion 
that it was “one of, if not the greatest triumph of histrionic act 
ever exhibited upon the stage!” Kean declared that during the 
whole course of his theatrical career, he had never seen any 
performance equal to it. These of course were exaggerations. 
Far more significant was the unconscious testimony of an actor of 
the day, who, while witnessing the performance from the front, 
exclaimed : * Good heavens! is it possible? It certainly is a real 
dustman they’ve got upon the stage. I am very sorry that our 
profession has sunk so low as to be compelled to go into the streets 
to get a person of that description to support the character!” 
And he left the house in disgust. Nor was the actor the only one 
so deceived; so life-like were the presentments of Tattersall, 
Tom Cribb, Billy Waters, that bets were made that it was these 
notabilities themselves who nightly appeared upon the scene. 
The piece ran through the remainder of the season, which was 
considerably more than a hundred nights, opened the next, and 
was revived again and again with unabated success; nothing like 
it had ever been known in theatrical annals, seats were taken 
weeks in advance, people made journeys from the remotest ends 
of the country to witness it—and in the old stage coach days that 
meant more than it does now, and five guineas were at times paid 
for one seat. The Methodists were up in arms, they stood at the 
theatre doors laden with tracts, which they tried to thrust into the 
hands of every one who entered; the serious press inveighed 
against it, ministers denounced it from the pulpits, the Lord 
Chamberlain was petitioned to suppress it; he went to sit in 
judgment, saw, and enjoyed it so hugely, that he went again and 
took my lady with him. All opposition only swelled success and 
made every one more eager to see it. In 1822 there were ten theatres 
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in and about London, to say nothing of the provinces, playing 
“Tom and Jerry,” and everywhere with the same success. Referring 
to the book in one of his charming “Roundabout Papers,” 
Thackeray says: “I went to the British Museum the other day to 
get it; but somehow, if you will press the question so closely, on 
perusal, ‘Tom and Jerry’ is not so brilliant as I had supposed it to 
be. The pictures are just as fine as ever ; and I shook hands with 
broad-backed Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom * with delight, after 

many years absence. But the style of writing, I own, was not 
pleasing to me; I even thought it a little vulgar—well, well! 
other writers have been considered vulgar—and as a description of 
the sports and amusements ot London in the ancient times, more 
curious than amusing. But the pictures!—oh! the pictures are 
noble still! First there is Jerry arriving from the country, in a 
green coat and leather gaiters, and being measured for a fashion- 
able suit at Corinthian House by Corinthian Tom’s tailor. Then 
away for the career of pleasure and fashion. The park! delicious 
excitement — the theatre! the saloon!! the green-room!!! 
rapturous bliss, the opera itself! and then perhaps to Temple Bar 
to knock down a Charley there! There are Jerry and Tom with 
their tights and little cocked hats, coming from the opera—very 
much as gentlemen in waiting on royalty are habited now. Then 
they are at Almack’s itself, amidst a crowd of high-bred personages, 
with the Duke of Clarence himself looking at them dancing. 

Now, strange chance, they are in Tom Cribb’s parlour, where the 2y 
don’t seem to be a whit less at home than in fashion’s gilded halls, 

and now they are at Newgate, seeing the irons knocked off the 

malefactors’ legs, previous to execution. Now we haste away to 
merrier scenes ; to Tattersall’s(Ah! gracious powers! what a funny 

fellow that actor was, who performed Dicky Greent in the play! )s 
and now we are ata private party, at which Corinthian Tom is 
waltzing with Corinthian Kate, while Bob Logic, the. Oxonian, is 
playing on the piano.” 

“Tom and Jerry” was the first of what we now call the realistic 
drama. It wasa new departure in theatrical entertainments. For 
a time the high-falutin of tragedy, the artificial humours of comedy, 
the night-mares of melodrama were set aside, and “Life in 
London” was presented as it was, from Almack’s in the West 
to All Max—the beggars’ home—in the East; from the ball of 
the opera to the dancing crib in Ratcliff Highway. No wonder 
it was successful. The man about town was curious to see 
how nearly the presentment of such scenes approached to the 
reality, while respectability—always eager to get a peep behind 
the curtain that conceals the forbidden—flocked to catch a 





* The brothers Cruikshank, George and Robert, sat to themse'ves for these two 
heroes, while Pierce Egan was the prototype of Bob Logic. ‘The play is said to 
have embodied some of the personal adventures of the trio. 

+ It should be Jemwu-y Green, 
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glimpse of that naughty world they dared not visit in any 
other way. I must not omit one paragraph, which was made a 
very great feature in the bill, and that was “ A fac-simile of the 
treadmill, by a French artist in ivory work, drawn from his 
actual experience on the spot for the last three months!” 

“ Life in London ” was followed by “Green in France, or Tom 
and Jerry’s Tour,” in which the two heroes were transported to 
Paris, and made to pass through a series of adventures illus- 
trative of fast life in the French capital. 

The get-up of this piece was even more elaborate and costly 
than that of its predecessor. But, like all sequels, “Green in 
France ” proved a failure, and after being forced for thirty-five 
nights, was shelved, and “ Life in London” revived. Another 
piece by Pierce Egan, “The Life of an Actor,” produced, 
September 4th, 1824, was more successful. It should not be a 
matter of surprise that people who knew the actor only before the 
footlights, should once upon a time have regarded him as a 
poverty-stricken wretch, a hungry, ragged vagabond, who never 
paid anybody, and whom everybody despised, since that was the 
portrait he best loved to draw of himself. Too frequently it was 
a correct one of the strolling player, but bearing no more re- 
semblance to the legitimate members of the profession than the 
rascally attorney of a Surrey melodrama does to the ordinary 
solicitor. “ The Life of an Actor” was a coarse burlesque, which 
chiefly owed its success to the admirable fooling of John Reeve, in 
the part of Abraham Delawhang, in which he gave his imitations of 
contemporary actors. 

By and by the realistic had once more to give way to the 
romantic drama, and a tremendous melodramatic spectacle en- 
titled “Valmondi, or the Unhallowed Sepulchre,” with a hero 
who had drunk of the Elixir of Life, an attendant demon, an 
Auto-da-Fé and a catastrophe in the infernal regions, usurped the 
boards upon which Black Sal and Dusty Bob had recently per- 
formed their immortal dance. Very tragic were the consequences 
of this production, for a theatrical magazine, which some time 
after—March, 1825—announced the decease of Mr. Rodwell, one of 
the proprietors, informs us that “the anxiety and fatigue he en- 
dured in arranging for representation the melodrama of ‘ Val- 
mondi’ brought on the complaint which ended in his death.” 

On March 26th in the same year the theatre closed for the 
season. It did not re-open until October 10th, when Terry end 
Yates, both actors of position at the patent theatres, became the 
proprietors. Wrench, John Reeve, T. P. Cooke, Tyrone Power, who 
had joined in the previous year, the two managers, Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Miss Brunton, afterwards Mrs. Yates, were among the 
company engaged. Under the new management the Adelphi 
advanced yet further in public favour and reputation. Its first 
great hit was the diamatic version of Fenimore Cooper’s famous 
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novel “The Pilot.” T. P. Cooke had quitted the navy—where 
he had reaped honour and glory in the battle of St. Vincent—for 
the stage as early as 1804, in which year he made his appearance 
at the old Royalty.* Asa member of the Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and English Opera House companies he had already at- 
taineda high position in his profession when he made his first appear- 
ance upon the Adelphi stage as Long Tom Coffin, a performance 
which was only to be exceeded thereafter upon other boards by his 
William in “Black Eyed Susan.” This drama, one of the first, if 
not the first, of the long series of nautical pieces that for so many 
years delighted the audiences of the minor theatres, had a run of 
over two hundred nights. The genuine tar, however, that Cooke 
delineated from the life, in other hands became a caricature. Most 
of us remember the tremendous sailor hero of the old Surrey and 
Cobourg, who could knock down half-a-dozen stalwart ruffians with 
one blow of his fist or even the wind of it, and check their advance 
with a well-directed quid, who never opened his mouth without 
shivering his timbers, whose enemies were all swabs, whose sweet- 
heart was:a frigate, in short, whose entire phraseology was 
borrowed from his ship. The next year the weird drama of “‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,” in which Cooke played Vanderdecken, proved a 
great success, It had a magic-lantern effect for the produc- 
tion of the phantom ship, at that time considered a marvel of 
stage illusion. After the run of “ The Pilot,” Cooke betook him- 
self to Paris, and played the pantomime part of the monster in 
“ Frankenstein ” at the Porte St. Martin for eighty nights. The 
performance was afterwards repeated in London, and from that 
time he became the recognised delineator of demon as well as of 
nautical life. In 1827 the theatre was again enlarged both 
before and behind the curtain. The success of this season was a 
powerful drama taken from the French, and revived, if I mistake 
not, by Fechter during his lesseeship of the Lyceum, called “ Thirty 
Years of a Gambler’s Life ;” the version was by Buckstone, who 
joined the company this year, and made his first appearance as 
Bobby Trot in one of his own popular dramas, “ Luke the 
Labourer.” He had already played at the Surrey and the Cobourg, 
but this was the first time he came prominently before the London 
public. 

On the 29th of September 1829, Terry having retired witha 
loss of ten thousand pounds which had been lent him by his great 
friend Walter Scott, Mathews entered into partnership with Yates, 
paying, so it is stated in his biography, £17,000 for his share. The 
partnership was a very appropriate one; several seasons before, 
Yates had appeared here in an entertainment entitled “ Sketches 





* This was situated in Wellclose Square, near the Minories ; it was opened in 
1787, Benham made his first appearance upon the stage early in the first season. 
In 1828, it was the scene of a terrible accident, the iron roof fell, during rehearsa!, 
cruthing to death thirteen persons and injuring twenty others, 
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of Life and Character,” which he supported entirely himself; the 
two now united in a dualogue entertainment of a similar kind. 
Yates possessed great powers of mimicry as well as histrionic talent 
of a very high order ; he was equally at home as Alexander, the roué 
in “ Victorine,” as Mantalini, in “Nicholas Nickleby,” as the bold 
Miles Bertram, in “ The Wreck Ashore,” and as Quilp in the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop.” During the next few years this house could 
boast of companies which made the name of the little minor 
theatre famous throughout the dramatic world: T. P. Cooke, 
John Reeve, O. Smith, most wonderful of all stage villains, 
Tyrone Power, greatest of Irish comedians, Wrench, Wilkinson, 
Buckstone ; later on, Wright and Paul Bedford, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, Mrs. Keeley, Mrs. Honey, Miss Keeley; then Madame 
Celeste, Miss Woolgar, and Mrs. Stirling, at that time one of the 
most charming heroines of domestic drama as she is now the incom- 
parable representative of the “old women” of legitimate drama. 
But not even this array of talent, with plays by such hands as 
Jerrold, Poole, Buckstone, could in those evil days of theatrical 
speculation make the house pay. Yates had a great friend in 
the Duchess of St. Albans, who frequently came to his assist- 
ance, but all in vain. Mathews dying in 1835, his son, Charles 
the younger, took his place, but retired at the end of the first 
season. Then Yates took another partner, a man named Gladstone, 
who ultimately became sole lessee, and succeeded in effecting what 
his far cleverer predecessors had failed in, making the house pay. 
Poor Yates died broken-hearted in 1842,in the very zenith of 
his powers, at the early age of forty-seven. Edward Stirling 
tells a laughable story of him in “Old Drury Lane,” which is 
worth repeating. During one of the Westminster elections he 
was seen by the mob entering the Tory polling booth. A cry 
wus raised of “ Yates voting against us, oh, oh!” The actor 
laid his hand upon his bosom, and vowed his heart was with them : 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, as soon as he could make 
himself heard, “On this joyous occasion pray be merciful—on 
this my first appearance on a political stage, and I promise you the 
last. You may return old Nick if you like; my wish is ever to 
please my best supporters, the people.” 

“Hurrah, bravo! give us Jim Crow!” shouted the mob. In 
an instant Yates, with the utmost sang froid, whistled the tune, 
danced a break-down round the hustings, and wound up with 
singing : 

* Wheel-about, 
Jump about, 
Vote just so ; 
Let your bobs 


Be spent 
On my Jim Crow.” 


His wife, the once charming Miss Brunton, the sister of the 
Countess of Craven, was an incomparable heroine of melodrama, 
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as well as an admirable actress of legitimate comedy parts; old 
playgoers speak rapturously of her Victorine, in the play of that 
name, and of her impersonation of characters of that kind. She 
survived her husband nearly twenty years. 

Buckstone’s “ Wreck Ashore,” 1830, was the first of those 
dramas to which the peculiarly distinctive title of “ Adelphi” has 
been affixed. John Reeve’s Marmaduke Magog and the author’s 
Jemmy Starling are still memories of delight to those who wit- 
nessed them. Poor John Reeve, a few years afterwards, broken 
in constitution and talent by a too free indulgence in convivi- 
ality, became such a wreck, and so pitiably incompetent, that 
even his most enthusiastic admirers would no more of him, and 
another took his place; he did not long survive the blow; he 
died in 1838, being only thirty-nine years of age. He was the 
last of an illustrious race—Shuter, Weston, Edwin and many 
others—who had gone the same way. 

Of Wright, Reeve’s successor, the writer of this article has a 
vivid recollection. Those who have had the opportunity of 
making the comparison pronounce Wright to have been the only 
successor to Liston and Reeve. I have never seen any one since 
so irresistibly and naturally funny. He seldom resorted to an 
exaggerated make-up; in ordinary parts he wore alight, curly wig, 
such as was then affected by light comedians, an eccentric but 
not extravagant suit, while his broad, beaming face was disguised 
only by a touch of vermillion. He did not grimace, yet the 
moment he entered, and began to twist his eye-glass round his 
thumb in his own peculiar manner, you roared, and it was not 
only you who roared, but the actors as well sometimes. I have 
seen the action of the play stopped for seconds, and the performers 
so convulsed with laughter that they could not speak; and yet 
when it was over you asked yourself what had excited all this 
risibility, which had left you with stitches and aching sides; he 
had done nothing so very absurd. But humour seemed to ooze 
out of his fingers’ ends and surround him as with an atmosphere. 
He was coarse; he was such a “ gagger” that sometimes his parts 
were written in skeleton, as whether or not he would make his 
own version. But oh, ye gods! how comical he was ! 

Madame Celeste appeared at the Adelphi in 1838 in Bayle 
Bernard’s drama of “St. Mary’s Eve.” She had then been some 
years upon the stage. When she first came over to England she 
could not speak a word of the language, and appeared in 
pantomime parts. In 1844 she became, in partnership with 
sw oot y Webster, lessee of the Adelphi, and, in the “Green 
Bushes,” 1845, and the “ Flowers of the Forest,” 1847, rose to the 
zenith of her fame. When the writer first saw her, in 1855, she 
was in the full maturity of her incomparable powers. In her own 
peculiar line of characters, of which Miami and Cynthia were 
typical, she was unapproachable. Without being beautiful, she 
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had a marvellous fascination, and a figure that lent the most 
exquisite grace to her every movement. Who that saw her in the 
old days—alas ! there was a terrible falling off in her more recent 
attempts—can ever forget her second act of Miami? She was the 
Indian girl; lithe and graceful as a fawn, her whole soul given 
up to a wild, savage love, she was equally ready to slay herself or 
her lover upon the altar of passion. Then the transition, as 
she stood upon the bridge at the back and saw him embracing 
another. I have seen few stage pictures more terrible than that 
statuesque despair, that rigid face with the gleaming eyes. Other 
actresses I have seen pant and make faces, but Celeste was 
marble. Once or twice she gripped her carbine and half raised it, 
with a flash of fierceness that thrilled the spectators to the fingers’ 
tips, then again she was motionless. But when she was alone, 
the. finding of the picture, the break-down upon the words— 
“‘ Poor mother, poor child, poor, poor Miami /” and so on to the end, 
when, with that vengeful shriek, she fired upon the faithless one, 
and lost, dazed, turned to stone again, was dragged off by the 
despairing wife. All was conceived and executed in a spirit of the 
finest art, raising commonplace melodrama to the regions of the 
legitimate. In the same play as originally cast was Mrs. Yates 
as Geraldine and Mrs. Fitzwilliam as Nelly O'Neill, performances, 
in their way, worthy to stand beside her own. In Cynthia she 
was equally if not more beautiful. What pathos there was in her 
last seene—with what breathless silence the audience watched her 
every movement, her exquisite pantomime, and broke almost into 
a sympathetic sob as she buried the dagger in her heart. In this 
piece another famous name was added to the Adelphi roll, Miss 
Woolgar, who shared the honours with Celeste and Fitzwilliam as 
Lemuel.. She was destined to be the last of the fine old company. 
It is the fashion now to sneer at Adelphi dramas; the world 
they pictured was not the real world; they will not stand the test 
of criticism ; yet they were pretty, harmless, romantic stories, and 
would it be impertinent to suggest that they might have been a 
pleasanter entertainment than the gospel of rags and realism— 
equally far from true pictures of life—that now usurp the stage of 
our melodramatic theatres. To stalls and boxes these may be curious 
as contrasts, but surely it is a strange taste for pit and gallery to 
desire to carry the sordid experiences of their every-day life with 
them to their amusements. Something drawn from the world of 
fancy might be more healthful recreation. 

Another notable Adelphi success must not be forgotten—the 
dramatic version of Harrison Ainsworth’s “ Jack Sheppard ”— 
which created a furore almost equal to “Tom and Jerry.” Mrs. 
Keeley’s Jack must have been a delightfully piquant performance ; 
then there was Paul Bedford, with his famous song of “ Jolly 
Nose.” I was taken to see him when I was a very little boy, and 
have a dim remembrance of those tremendous depths to which his 
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fine bass descended upon the reiteration of “ Jolly Nose.” Charm- 
ing Mrs. Keeley made many another hit on those boards, more 
than one in Dickens’s characters—Smike, Dot, Little Nell—all of 
which brought plenty of grist to the Adelphi mill. 

In 1853 Webster gave up the Haymarket, and went over to the 
Adelphi for good and all. And now began another series of 
Adelphi dramas, with which the names of Charles Reade, Tom 
Taylor, ‘Watts Philips, and Dion Boucicault are chiefly asso- 
ciated. “ Masks and Faces,” “ Two Loves and a Life,” “ The 
Poor Strollers,” “‘The Dead Heart,” and “ Janet Pride.” Like 
his predecessor Yates, Webster was what is called an all-round 
actor. Richard Pride, that in every other actor’s hands became a 
commonplace melodramatic part, was in his a psychological study 
of drunkenness in its every mood, shaded off with rare artistic 
skill; a repulsive presentation, but immensely clever; what a 
transition to Triplet, half grotesque, wholly pathetic, the humour 
ous side touched with such delicate art, that smiles were drowned 
in tears; it was a piece of acting never to be forgotten. Tartuffe 
again, in the translation of Moliére’s masterpiece, would have done 
credit to the boards of the Frangais; to see him in Giles, the 
Somersetshire lout in the “ Queensbury Féte,” and you would 
imagine he could play no other style of part. One of his master- 
pieces was Robert Landry; the scene where he was brought out 
of the Bastille, the gradual awakening of consciousness and 
memory, which occupied many moments of dead silence, acted 
only by facial expression, was a most impressive performance. 

One by one “ the fell Sergeant Death” called off the famous 
company without others springing up to supply their places, 
0. Smith, Power, Wright, Mrs. Yates ; others seceded; the old 
house was demolished in 1858, and a new and more spacious 
theatre rose upon its ruins. It began well with the “ Colleen 
Bawn,” the first of the sensational dramas, with its wonderful 
water-cave scene ; wonderful then, but what should we think of it 
now? But it was the secret of the success, and it has been said 
that it was rather the invention of an old American stage carpenter 
than of the author. “ Rip Van Winkle” was another notable 
production, and Jefferson’s performance was worthy to be ranked 
with anything that had gone before. Since then the Adelphi has 
scarcely held its own; to a somewhat barren record there is but 
one exception, Charles Reade’s “ Drink,” in which Mr. Charles 
Warner gave his very remarkable performance, another study of 
the drink fiend, but on broader and more powerful lines than 
Boucicault had taken. After so long a period of depression, 
that people began to think that good fortune had for ever forsaken 
the old house, it has again become one of the most prosperous 
theatres in London ; but as this article has to do only with the 
past, no more than a passing allusion to these recent successes 
comes within its scope. H. BARTON BAKER. 








GAINSBOROUGH. 


S a corollary to the exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works, 
A which the Grosvenor Gallery had on view last year, there 
has been opened this year an exhibition of the pictures of Thomas 
Gainsborough, the contemporary and in some respects rival genius 
to Sir Joshua. Like the Sir Joshua collection, the exhibition got 
together by Sir Coutts Lindsay is one of the most complete ever 
made of the painter’s works, not excluding that gathered by his 
widow after his death. Out of the three hundred paintings left 
by the artist, 216 are here on view, and the world can once more 
measure Gainsborough against the first President of the Royal 
Academy. What battles of word measurement there have been 
waged in their day as well as in ours over these two men as to 
which was the greater: battles such as are still waged about 
Dickens and Thackeray, Goethe and Schiller. Idle battles, 
which alone deserve the answer given by Goethe when appealed 
to in a similar case, “The world should be very glad that it has 
two such men.” Indeed, it was really. by accident that the two 
men became the rival portrait-painters of their day. Portrait- 
painting was, in their time, the only form of art encouraged and 
patronised, and Gainsborough had to paint portraits in order to 
live. Could he have followed his bent, he would have been a 
landscape-painter, and it is as a landscape-painter quite as much 
as a portrait-painter that we, posterity, value him. As one of 
our contemporary critics has well said: ‘Gainsborough painted 
portraits for his own generation, but landscapes for himself and us.” 

It is strange that of the life of so great a painter as Thomas 
Gainsborough we should know on the whole so little, especially as 
we are so intimately acquainted with so many of his contemporaries. 
Probably, apart from his professional labours, his life was some- 
what uneventful and might be summed up in the familiar phrase, 
he married and lived happily ever afterwards. And yet of this 
man when he died Sir Joshua Reynolds said to the students of the 
Royal Academy, “If ever our nation should produce a genius, 
sufficient to acquire to us the honourable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted to posterity 
in the history of art among the very first of that rising name.” 

Thomas, third son of John Gainsborough, a respectable trader, 
was born some time in 1727, in the town of Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
amidst some of the sweetest rural scenery of England. The 
exact date of his birth is not known, but he was baptized in the 
Independent Meeting House on the 4th May. The father, a 
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shroud-maker, seems to have been fairly prosperous, for though he 
had a large family, nine in all, he was able to give them a good 
education. He appears to have been a fine, generous-hearted, 
clear-headed man. To his honour be it spoken, he resolutely 
refused to take, like his brother employers, the iniquitous “ toll ” 
from spinners, a “toll” that reduced their hard-earned and 
already insufficient wages by one third. Respected by his fellow 
townsmen, his good repute does not seem to have suffered in those 
days by the fact that he was wont to carry on a contraband trade 
with Holland, and the circumstance would be scarcely worth 
naming, but for the conjecture that through the father’s visits to 
the Netherlands,the son may have learnt something ofthe principles 
of Dutch art. Certainly, his earlier work betrays evidences of some 
acquaintance with the Dutch masters. 

The sons would all seem to have been clever. Of the eldest, 
known in his native town as “Scheming Jack,” many absurd 
stories are told. One of his favourite plans was to make a pair of 
wings and fly away. He went so far as to try and use his wings, 
with the result of falling from the top of a summer-house into a 
ditch. But despite the failure of his wings he was a man of great 
mechanical skill. Unfortunately, however, like a good many other 
inventors, “some little thing was wrong” in all he did, though 
to be sure John firmly believed that if he had gone on with it he 
should have succeeded, but a new scheme always came in the way. 
It is characteristic that at his death his house at Sudbury was 
found to be full of models of every form and shape, but one and 
all unfinished. He also had some talent for painting, in connection 
with which a good story is preserved. Upon one occasion he was 
waited on by the landlord of a village inn, known as “The Bull,” 
who was ambitious of having a new sign “ by Gainsborough,” but 
restricted the price to twenty shillings. John demanded thirty ; 
Boniface, however, was inexorable, he would not advance a single 
sixpence. The artist described in glowing colours the prospective 
merits of the picture, and, in addition to other recommendations, 
mentioned that the Bull should be drawn fastened down with a 
gold chain, in itself worth ten shillings. Still, the landlord would 
not raise his terms. The bargain was struck, the sign painted 
and hung up before the alehouse, where it swung to and fro, the 
admiration of the villagers and the envy of all the other publicans, 
till a heavy shower falling one night washed out every vestige of 
the animal. In the morning the Bull had vanished, disappearing 
as suddenly as the warriors of Roderick Dhu. The landlord, in 
great wrath, waited upon Scheming Jack for anexplanation. “ It 
is your own fault,” said the indignant painter, “I would have 
chained him down for ten shillings and you would not let me, the 
Bull, therefore, finding himself at liberty, has run away.” The 
fact was that he had purposely painted the sign in distemper 
instead of oil, which the first shower washed out. 
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The second brother had a good mechanical genius, and it is 
said that Watt owed to him one of his greatest improvements, 
that of the steam condenser, distinct from the cylinder. The 
artist’s mother, like the mother of so many great men, was 
evidently a woman of altogether superior qualities. She was, 
among other things, an accomplished painter of flowers, and, 
we are told, from the first encouraged her little boy in his early 
attempts at drawing. It is pleasant to remember that the mother, 
at least, lived to see her son acknowledged as one of England’s 
greatest painters, a happiness that did not fall to the father’s lot. 
Thomas, like many another great painter, early showed signs of 
his special gift, which no doubt, thanks to his mother, was allowed 
to develope. At ten years old we are told Gainsborough had made 
progress in sketching, and at twelve was a confirmed painter. He 
himself tells us that there was not a picturesque clump of trees 
nor even a single tree of any beauty, nor hedge-row, stem or post, 
for miles around, that he had not noted as a lad. And Gains- 
borough was happy in the place of his birth. Sudbury itself is a 
quaint, picturesque old town, the surrounding country—immor- 
talised by Gainsborough in many a picture, beautiful enough to 
have inspired even a less gifted artist. 

At ten years of age Thomas was sent to the Grammar School, 
of which his uncle was head master. Tom seems to have struck 
a sort of bargain with his school-fellows, by which they undertook 
to do his lessons while he amused them with his sketches. But 
the boy’s chief delight was to get a holiday and ramble about with 
his sketch-book. It is recorded that having applied to his father 
for such a holiday, and having been refused, Master Tom, nothing 
daunted, wrote on a slip of paper the usual formula, “ Give Tom 
a holiday,” so cleverly imitating his father’s handwriting that the 
much desired holiday was granted. He set out, and returned with 
a book full of sketches. Meantime, however, the fraud had been 
discovered, and his father, on seeing the clever forgery, exclaimed, 
“ Tom will be hung.” When the boy, however, showed his book 
and told how he had spent his day, the old man said, “ Tom will 
be a genius.” At the back of the house in which he was born, one 
of the most picturesque, by the way, of picturesque Sudbury, which 
largely owed its curious Gothic buildings to the Flemish weavers 
who settled here and brought over their craft in the days of 
Edward III., there was a spacious orchard. It was separated only 
by a fence from the road, and the ripe fruit had for some time mys- 
teriously been disappearing, though no clue could be found to the 
culprits. One morning, Gainsborough having risen early to sketch 
in the enclosure, noted a man’s face péeping over the fence and 
gazing wistfully at the ripe pears, with an expression in which “ I 
dare not,” waited upon “ I would.” Immediately the young portrait 
painter made a sketch of these features, in which hope and fear 

were happily blended. Then, before he could gather his prey, the 
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boy revealed himself and put him to flight. At breakfast Tom 
told the story and showed his sketch, from which the man was 
immediately recognised. He was sent for and taxed with felonious 
intent, which he stoutly denied, till the boy confronted him with 
the portrait. This juvenile effort was preserved in the family for 
many years, and is now to be seen in the Grosvenor Gallery, a 
curiously dark panel, from which one could not suspect the 
future superb colourist. Gainsborough ultimately made a finished 
painting of the scene, under the title of “ Tom Peartree’s portrait.” 

No wonder his friends thought that something might be made 
of a lad possessing so true an eye and readya hand. A family 
consultation was eld, at which it was decided to send Tom to 
London to study painting ; and thus he went thither at the early 
age of fifteen. 

Gainsborough lived first with a silversmith, who gave him great 
assistance and introduced him to the engraver Gravelot, one of the 
best of his time, with whom he learnt the art, which he occasionally 
practised in after life. Gravelot also got the boy admission to the 
old Academy, in St. Martin’s Lane. This Academy Gainsborough 
left for the studio of Hayman, who, if he enjoyed some reputation 
as an historical painter, was far more notorious for his convivial 
habits. Whether his master’s paintings or convivial habits proved 
too much for the young student we know not, but certain it is that 
the latter soon set up a studio for himself at Hatton Garden. This 
was a period in English art, which one critic calls “ disgraceful,” 
another “ contemptible,” and a third “ degraded.” Small wonder 
that Gainsborough preferred working alone to working with any 
of the masters of the period. But ere long he returned to the old 
Suffolk lanes and woods. “ For want of patronage,” says one of 
his biographers. Was it not rather from the old love of the 
country, of the green trees, blue sky, and free fresh air? Gains- 
borough must then have known that his only chance in London 
lay in portrait painting, and he turned to his first and last love, 
nature. The legend has it, that while engaged on one of these 
first landscapes, a “ young woman” entered unexpectedly on the 
scene, and that Gainsborough not only transferred her to his 
canvas but enshrined her in his heart. The “ young woman,” 
whose remarkable beauty has been acknowledged by all who knew 
her, was Margaret Burr, whose brother was a commercial traveller 
for old John Gainsborough. The painting of her picture seems to 
have taken some time, long enough at all events for the young 
couple to fall in love. A few months after they were married ; he 
aged nineteen, she a year younger. There is a mystery connected 
with this fair Margaret that has never been cleared up. She was in 
receipt of £200 a year; the money was regularly transmitted 
through a London banker, but by whom sent was never known. 
Some authorities say that she was daughter to one of the exiled 
princes, others that she was an illegitimate child of the Duke of 
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Bedford. Be this as it miy, Margaret proved an excellent wife, 
and Gainsborough lived most happily with the “ young woman ” 
who had stolen into his picture and his heart. 

About six months after their union the boy-husband and girl- 
wife went to live at Ipswich, renting a cottage for the modest sum 
of £6 a year. In these days the Ipswichians were an essentially 
practical people, who knew nothing and cared less for art, and from 
them Gainsborough received no patronage ; but probably this want 
of success, since his wife’s annuity kept him free from immediate 
cares, was, in fact, an advantage to the artist, for the young man 
could give his whole time to that minute and loving study of 
nature that was to stand him in such good stead. The fact that 
two of the water-colour sketches of this period are merely studies 
of sunbeams piercing through clouds, show how patient and earnest 
was his work. In 1754, Gainsborough met Philip Thicknesse, a 
rich, pompous, tedious, conceited fellow, of the Dogberry type, who 
at once took Gainsborough in hand and proved a useful patron, 
though he must ever have been an intolerable bore. He proved 
really useful in getting the young painter commissions, and it was 
at his suggestion that, after fifteen years of pure happiness and 
quiet content at Ipswich, Gainsborough moved to the then fashion- 
able city of Bath. Here he had to take a more expensive house, 
much to the alarm of his prudent wife, who asked him if he were 
going to throw himself into jail. She need not have been alarmed. 
From the first orders came in so fast that Gainsborough was 
obliged to raise his charges from five to eight guineas a head, in 
order to keep his patrons within manageable numbers; and finally 
he raised them to £40 for a kit-cat, and £100 for a full-length. 
Indeed he so prospered that, punning upon his name, his house 
got called “ Gain’s Borough.” 

At Bath, Gainsborough of course became acquainted with all the 
brightest spirits of the time, the bucks and fashionable beauties of 
the period, and it is their lineaments thus preserved, that gaze 
down upon us again to-day from the walls of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, where they have been collected together from all ends 
of England. There was Quin the actor, who it is said was persuaded 
with difficulty to sit to Gainsborough, and only consented after 
the painter said, “ If you will let me take your likeness I shall 
live for ever.” Here is Garrick, whose portrait must have given 
the artist no end of trouble, for it is said that the great actor varied 
the monotony of the —- by making the most changing and 
grotesque faces. His wife, however, pronounced it the best portrait 
of her “Davy” ever painted, and Garrick himself sufficiently 
approved of it to present it to the Corporation of Stratford-on- 
Avon. Chatterton, that marvellous boy of genius, also sat to 
Gainsborough, as well as the authors of “ Pamela” and “ A Senti- 
mental Journey ;” he limned Canning as a young man, and William 
Pitt more than once. There are four portraits of this statesman 
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at the Grosvenor, taken at various periods of his life, a keen, hand- 
some face, with the curious gentlemanly look owned by men of 
that period, or painted into them by famous artists. There is also 
a picture of the fair Mrs. Fitz-Herbert, reputed wife of George 
IV., a smiling, winsome dame. Near to her hangs the third 
Earl of Stanhope, the inventor of the Stanhope lens and other 
mechanical contrivances; he who opposed the American war, 
and approved the French Revolution, and hence was known as 
Citizen Stanhope. He was father to the famous Lady Hester 
Stanhope, of eccentric memory, who retired to Syria and lived 
among the Druses. This Earl, who was frequently represented in 
Gilray’s caricatures, was one of the most energetic men of his time, 
and he looks it in his picture. 

He only gave two sittings tothe artist, but these were enough 
for Gainsborough to render his character. Full of energy is the 
whole figure, the face with its resolutely closed mouth, the deter- 
mined grasp with which he holds his stick. Of a different and 
milder character is the portrait of the first Earl Spencer, grandson 
of the great Duke of Marlborough, a lover of the arts and every 
luxury; of whose magnificent marriage festivities an eye-witness 
relates how the bride was borne in a sedan-chair, lined with white 
satin, a black page walking before, and three footmen behind, 
all in the most superb liveries. The diamonds of the newly- 
married pair were the gift of the great Duchess Sarah, and were 
worth £100,000. The shoe-buckles of the bridegroom alone were 
worth £30,000. One of the finest and most spirited full-lengths 
painted by Gainsborough, also on view now, is that of Colonel St. 
Leger, the worthy boon companion of the Prince Regent, concern- 
ing whose daring déeds the scandalous chronicles of the Regency 
have much to tell. He was the founder of the Hell-Fire Club, 
and has given his name to the St. Leger Stakes at Doncaster. Of 
his audacity, Walpole preserves a characteristic anecdote. He 
had to appear in Court one day, for ducking a sharper, and was 
going toswear. The judge said to him, “I see, sir, you are very 
ready to take an oath.” “Yes, my lord,” replied St. Leger. 
“ My father was a judge.” The portrait represents him in his 
manly beauty and insolent, dashing vivacity. 

Very different in style is the portrait next it, that of the 
Duchess of Montagu, an elderly lady of that refined English 
type of feature which in its best beauty no other nation can 
approach, let alone rival. It was a picture of which Gainsborough 
himself thought highly, and recommended Garrick to go and 
see. Another excellent picture is that next it, depicting the 
famous Tenducci, then making a furore in London. — The act 
of singing is rendered with perfect ease; a feat truly, for 
parted lips are rarely graceful, and a momentary action generally 
fatiguing and unpleasant’in painting.“ Gainsborough’s other 
musical friends too are here, Giardini, the violinist, Abel, the 
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violoncellist, Fischer, the hautboist, who ultimately eloped with 
the painter’s daughter; a union that proved unhappy, owing to 
the faults of temper on the part of the poor woman, who ultimately 
went mad. Of her and of her elder sister, who remained unmarried, 
there are also charming portraits, as well as of the lovely wife, 
lovely still in her maturity and old age. “Scheming Jack ” too, 
is here, looking for all the world his shifty, unstable character. 
Nor could a Gainsborough collection be complete without some of 
the various portraits of the Duchess of Devonshire painted by 
the artist, that celebrated beauty and wit, distinguished in later 
life by her political efforts on behalf of Fox and the Liberal 
party; the lady whose escapade of kissing the butcher to gain 
a vote was the talk and scandal of her day. Indeed, the records 
of the period are full of the doings of this lady, domestic, amorous, 
festive, social, political—a woman whose rage for gambling alone 
would have made her notorious, had she not had so mauy other bents 
throwing this almost into the shade. It is said she would lose as 
much as £1,500 a night, and then be led sobbing and repentant 
into her carriage, to reeommence the same thing on the morrow. 
The most famous portrait of her is that stolen from Messrs. 
Agnew s picture-rooms some years ago, and never recovered. We 
have her at the Grosvenor as a child of six; then a small sketch 
in monochrome, displaying her in the prime of vitality and 
beauty ; then a whole-length life size, in the more florid stage of 
life, when her person had grown large and exuberant. Here too 
is John, Duke of Bedford, liberally denounced by Junius; Earl 
Camden, one of the many to whom the Junius letters were 
attributed, the supporter of John Wilkes; the philosophic, 
cynical Earl of Chesterfield; Annie Luttrell, on whose account 
the Royal Marriage Act was passed to restrain the alliances of the 
members of the Royal Family; Mulgrave, the “Hervey the 
Handsome,” much abused by Pope ; Bate Dudley, the founder of 
the Morning Post, of whose portrait a political opponent said 
that “the man wanted execution, and the dog wanted hanging.” 
Indeed there is no end to the well-known names that call up re- 
collections of a period of which we know so much, thanks to its 
scribbling propensities. And besides these there are scores of 
people not famous, or only famous in their day, painted with that 
peculiarly, calm, dignified look, which is the characteristic of 
Gainsborough’s portraits as it was that of Reynolds, of Vandyke, 
and other masters of the portrait art; that look which men and 
women possessed before the nineteenth century with its inven- 
tions, its steam, its electricity, killed leisure, and made us all ner- 
vous and restless. Gainsborough’s landscapes are less adequately 
represented, although we have his “ Harvest-Waggon,” one of his 
choicest rural bits. At the Grosvenor, too, are the “ Milk Girl,’ 
“ Going to Market,” “ The Wood Gatherers,” “ The Cottage 
Door,” “The Cottage Girl,” the bare-foot child carrying a dog 
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under her arm; all pictures familiar to us from engravings; nor 
is Jack Hill, that country child whom Gainsborough loved to 
paint and tried in vain to tame, unrepresented. We see him 
in his father’s humble cottage, we see him freely ranging the 
woods from which Gainsborough failed to wean him to the 
restraint of civilized life. 

But it is time we returned to our narrative of the artist’s life. 
We left him prospering at Bath. While he was so doing, public 
interest in London, in matters artistic, showed signs of awakening. 
The Royal Academy of Arts had been founded, of which the artist 
had at once been elected an original member, though he was never 
active as an associate, often quarrelled with that body, and finally 
withdrew from exhibition because his celebrated picture of “ The 
Princesses ” was not hung on the line. A quarrel with Thickuesse 
led Gainsborough to leave Bath for London, in 1774, where he set 
up for a second time, but now no longer as a young fellow waiting 
in vain for work, but as one of the most successful painters of his 
day. On hearing of his advent, George III., who had long noticed 
his pictures, summoned him to the Palace, and gave him orders. 
Scarcely was this known, than all the Court and all the fashionable 
world rushed to follow the royal example. Commissions for 
portraits flowed in so fast, that with all his rapidity of execution 
and untiring industry, Gainsborough was unable to satisfy the 
impatience of his sitters. 

But prosperity never made Gainsborough unmindful of his 
frien 1s or his first love, Nature. Like Sterne’s starling, he often 
lamented that he vould not get out. He says in a letter how his 
heart yearned towards the green fields, but how he was afraid he 
would never be out of business. He was now at the zenith of his 
fam. It is to this period of his life that belongs his masterpiece, 
the famous “ Blue Boy.” It is really the likeness of a certain 
Master Buttall, and was painted as a practical refutation of 
Reynolds’ dictum, that the masses of light in a picture, the cool 
colours, should be subordinate to theazure tints. In the “ Blue 
Boy” Gainsborough has proved that the picture may be brilliantly 
lighted, even though the cool tones be allowed to predominate. 

Yet, while Gainsborough continued to be known solely as a 
portrait painter, he did not neglect his paintings of nature, though 
not a dozen of his landscapes were exhibited at the Academy, and 
we learn from a contemporary that these pictures stood ranged in 
long lines from his hall to his painting-room. Yet those who 
came to sit for their portraits rarely deigned even to honour them 
with a look as they passed by. Even his glorious “ Woodman in 
the Storm” was barely noticed, and no purchaser could be found 
willing to give a hundred guineas for it, though scarcely was he 
dead when it sold for five times that sum. It was impossible for 
the artist not to feel a little sore on the subject, the more so 
as he was convinced, and as posterity judges rightly convinced 
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that his strength and power lay in his landscapes. Indeed we 
now rank him as the founder of the English school of landscape- 
painting. 

Next to his love of nature Gainsborough’s greatest passion was for 
music, a devotion concerning which many quaint stories are extant, 
for he possessed the childish illusion that if he could only possess 
himself of the actual instrument on which a certain performer 
played he would be able to execute in exactly the same manner. 
It is quite remarkable in his pictures that, while as a rule not 
addicted to microscopic fidelity, when mE: musical instru- 
ments he did so with special care, so that in his portrait of the 
musician Fischer, a critic remarked, “ The violin is so well-painted 
that a connoisseur in the instrament could at once name the 
builder.” 

Early in the year 1787, Gainsborough began to show signs of 
failing health. One day when dining with Sir George Beaumont 
and Snartden, his friends noticed that he who was generally so 

merry, sat silent, and, before dinner was half over, left the table 
and beckoned to Sheridan to follow him. “I shall die soon,” 
he’.said to the dramatist, when they were outside the room, 
“ IT know it, I feel it. I have less time to live than my looks 
infer, but for this I care not. What oppresses my mind is this— 
I.have!many acquaintances, and few friends, and as I wish to 
have one worthy man to accompany me to the grave, I am 
desirous’ of bespeaking you. Will you come? Yes, or No?” 
Sheridan saw that this was not a moment for trifling, gave him 
the desired promise,.and they both returned to the dinner- 
table, Gainsborough apparently in his usual spirits, His gloomy 
presentiment proved, however, not ill-founded. The following 
year, like all the world, he made one of the huge crowd that 
flocked to the trial of Warren Hastings. There, sitting with his 
back to an open window, he suddenly felt an icy-cold touch-on the 
back of his neck. :.Complaining of the pain on his return, his wife 
looked at the place,and saw a small red mark. This soon grew 
worse, and was declared to be a cancer. “If this be acancer I am 
a dead man,” said Gainsborough calmly, and set about: arranging 
his.affairs.. He rapidly .grew worse, and it was shortly before the 
end that he remembered Sir Joshua Reynolds, his rival painter, to 
whom his feelings had not always been of the friendliest. He 
therefore wrote to Sir Joshua, desiring to see him once more ’ere 
he died. “If any little jealousies had subsisted between us,” 
writes Reynolds,“ they were forgotten in those. moments of 
sincerity.” Very solemn was that death-bed scene, in which the 
two.great painters buried their petty worldly competitions.. Gains- 
borqugh; could speak. but little, and what he said was understood 
with difficulty. by-Reynolds, the deaf. The dying. man:said that 
he feared: not death,» but his regret at losing life was principally 
his regret at leaving his art, more especially as he now began’ 
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to see where his deficiencies lay. Delirium set in and clouded his 
understanding. His last coherent words are memorably pathetic, 
as well as specially characteristic, for they point to the ideal the 
English painter had set for himself: “ We are all going to 
Heaven, and Vandyke is of the party.” Two days after the inter- 
view with Reynolds he was dead. By his own wish he was privately 
buried in Kew churchyard, and Sir Joshua was among the pall- 
bearers. A large crowd followed the corpse, for Gainsborough was 
well-beloved by all who knew him. 

Of his position in English art there can be no doubt. Of him 
Ruskin has well said, “ A great name his, whether of the English 
or any other school, the greatest colourist since Rubens died. 
Pure in his English feelings, profound in his seriousness, graceful 
in his gaiety.” 





MY LOVER. 
ee 


HE must not woo me on bended knee, 
The lover who’d win my heart, 
For he must be master and lord of me, 
And to let a woman his‘tyrant be 
Is scarcely a manty part. 


Let him come as the rovers did of old, 

Who wooed with a flashing brand, 
Nor cared though a maiden’s looks were co!d, 
And won their brides, as the tale is told, 

By the might of their strong right hand. 


For the man whom a woman’s love should crown 
Must be strong to do and to dare, 

No angry words must cast him down, 

And he must not heed the scorn or frown 
Of the fairest of maidens fair. 


Strong must he be, as the sun is strong, 

With the might of gentleness, 
When he wakes the birds to their matin song, 
And makes the night-chilled earth to long 

For the warmth of his soft caress. 


And oh! when he comes, my man of men, 
I'll cast to the winds my pride, 
Its armour I never shall need again, 
For the shield of love will suffice me then, 
As I walk through life by his side. 
Cc. G. TURLEY. 
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Pen and Enk Sketches 
DRA‘YN BY Miss THERESA TOWNMOUSE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF HER 
FRIEND Miss GWENDOLINE COUNTRYMOVSZ. 


—_¢——— 
LETTER I. 


From Theresa Townmouse to Gwendoline Countrymouse. 


Sno ston-by-the-Sea, ——shire. 
| EAREST GWEN, 

You see that I have not forgotten my promise. I am 
about to enliven, or rather to try to enliven the perennial 
quietness, I will not say dulness, which reigns in your father’s 
vicarage under the shadow of your beloved Welsh mountains, by 
giving you a faithful description of this delightful English 
watering-place. Not, however, a mere formal description of places 
and buildings—for that I refer you to the guide-book—but a 
carte du pays of another kind, 7.e. a true and unvarnished account 
of the men and women—chiefly of the latter, for they of course 
govern society in Snobton, as they do elsewhere—who dwell 
therein. 

If you consider my lucubrations a bore, tant pis; on your 
own head be it! You invoked the Frankenstein, and must take 
the consequences of your temerity. By the bye, having looked 
out the word “lucubration” in the dictionary, I find its exact 
meaning is a study by candlelight—that which is composed by 
night—any composition produced in retirement. Have you read 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies? If not do, and you will learn 
something, as I did, anent the value of words. Well, as this 
letter is a composition literally written by night—for I have cur- 
tailed my rightful allowance of beauty-sleep for your sake, and it 
is penned in the “retirement ” of my own room—the word “ lucu- 
bration” faithfully represents this letter. No doubt you will 
think I am digressing. I am. I own the soft impeachment. 
Well, somebody says somewhere that it is part of an essayist’s 
duty to digress. Now, though I cannot claim the title of essayist 
in its generally accepted sense, I find, on-again referring to my 
dictionary, that the exact meaning of the word “essay” is “a 
trial,” “an attempt,” “an experiment,” and as an essayist is a 
writer of essays, in a manner he is an experimentalist. Now, J 
am about to experimentalise. J am going to make atrial of your 
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patience; therefore I am an essayist within the meaning of the 
term, therefore I have digressed. I am now digressing, and I shall 
probably digress again from my chosen subject—the virtues and 
faults, the good manners and bad manners, of the little world I 
now inhabit. 

Ah, my dear Gwen, it is only looking through the small of the 
telescope, after all! Society in Snobton is probably very much 
like society in London or Paris or St. Petersburg, or Hong-Kong, 
for that matter. There are the same rivalries, the same small 
coteries, the same small jealousies, the “envy, hatred, and all uncha- 
ritableness,” that are so rife in this weary world. You will think 
I grow cynical and unduly censorious. I trust that I am neither 
the one nor the other; but unfortunately Nature has gifted me 
with the power to see through the masks some of my fellow- 
creatures wear. By the bye, I wonder if those carefully assumed 
masks really deceive anybody? I am inclined to think that 
people are far better judges of character than is generally believed. 
After all, the cleverest actor on the social stage is seen through 
ultimately. When a man or a woman pretends to be something 
he or she is not—when they would have you believe that they 
are richer, cleverer, better born, better bred than they really are 
—as arule they are found out and despised accordingly ; for the 
cleverest actor must drop the mask sometimes. 

So, dear, after all, there is some truth in the time-honoured 
old saying, *‘ Honesty is the best policy.” It is better to be 
natural, for affectation rarely deceives and never pleases. There! 
that is a small social sermon ina nutshell. I wish some of the 
good people here would take it to heart. The advantages of 
naturalness over artificiality are as patent to the eye as light from 
darkness, or, to give you a choice of similes, as the beauty of your 
grand mountain scenery is to the straight commonplace streets of 
this very fashionable watering-place. God made the country, 
man made the town; Nature makes us natural, society makes us 
artificial. 

Now that IT have said my little say, uttered my feeble protest 
against modern manners, I will return to my muttons, te. the 
good people of Snobton-by-the-Sea. 

The various cliques are almost as numerous as the circles in 
Dante’s Inferno. I don’t think I shall ever convey to your unso- 
phisticated mind the fine gradations, the delicate niceties, the 
minute distinctions of the social scale in Snobton. I must first 
divide and then subdivide as I go on. 

Mammon, the great god, reigns supreme here, as in other 
places ; so, as I mean in the course of my lucubrations to give 
you as complete a sketch of our society as I can, I will begin at 
the very apex of the social pyramid, and describe the richest, and 
therefore the most esteemed, family in the first clique. 

Strictly speaking, I suppose the Plutuses would consider them- 
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selves a county family, for they have a painfully new “family 
seat ” some fifteen miles off; but the “county ” refuse to acknow- 
ledge them, so they are forced to be content with the adulation 
and the respectful homage of the townspeople. So you see, dear, 
money can’t do quite everything! I know for a fact that the 
Plutuses have showered invitations on the Maniacreses, one of the 
real old county families, who owned their estates before the Con- 
queror came over with his tagrag and bobtail of needy adventurers ; 
but the Plutean invitations have been politely declined, and the 
Plutuses themselves persistently ignored. 

Lady Plutus! Yes, Aminadab Piutus has reaped the reward of 
great riches; he has been knighted, and it is whispered that his 
ambitious better-half aims at a still higher title. I, for one, think 
they will get it ultimately. Lady Plutus is an odiously vulgar 
woman—don’t think me too severe, she really deserves the epithet 
—she is besides purse-proud and arrogant, loud-voiced, loud- 
mannered, and fast. Her husband is a respectable “ mediocrity,” 
a well-meaning, common-place individual of average talents, who, 
but for his wealth and his pushing energetic wife, would be a 
mere cipher in the political world. As it is, he has the honour 
of representing the “ free and independent electors” of Snobton in 
Parliament. In politics Sir Aminadab is a moderate Liberal. 
One thing I respect him for is that he is not ashamed of his 
humble origin— it was a very humble one ; his wife is, and her 
endeavours to create a pedigree for her husband would be laugh- 
able if they were not so pitiable. Why should any man or woman 
be ashamed to own that his or her father was a blacksmith, if the 
blacksmith was an honest man, with the wit and luck to amass a 
colossal fortune? Parvenus would not be half so objectionable if 
they were not so snobbish. 

But to resume. The Plutean mansion “smells of money,” to 
use a vulgar but expressive phrase. It is all so costly, so new, and so 
tasteless. The superfluity of “ filthy lucre” in the Plutean coffers 
is offensively forced on the attention of the Plutean guests. The 
whole place is kept up “ regardless of expense,” and yet the effect 
of the whole is not pleasing. Plutus Hall lacks the quiet charm of 
our “ stately homes of England,” the “ shade of tall ancestral trees,” 
that air of majestic repose which pervades the old, gray, weather- 
beaten castles which are scattered up and down our island. In a 
word, Plutus Hall reflects its owners. There! all is said. 

Verily, verily, we are a nation given over to the worship of the 
Golden Calf. The man of genius may starve in a garret, while 
gilded mediocrity or “ unscrupulosity” (If I may coin a word) is 
exalted in high places, and clad in purple and fine linen. So it is 
that the Plutuses of this world get more than their share of the 
halfpence, while impecunious merit too often gets the kicks. O 
tempora ! O mores ! 

Snobton, like the rest of the world, bows down at the shrine of 
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Mammon, and offers incense to the idol within, the British capi- 
talist. Sir Aminadab and Lady Plutus are accordingly toadied and 
flattered by a whole horde of Mammon-worshippers. Lady Plutus 
has a little court of devoted admirers, though she is past forty, 
and even in youth could never have been pretty. Whenever she 
appears in public she is surrounded by quite a body-guard of cava- 
lieri serventi, who are made happy by a smile, a word, a tap of 
her ladyship’s jewelled fan. 

Lesser luminaries move round this central sun of the Snobton 
system. I will introduce you to some of these smaller lights. 

The Rev. Eusebius FitzHodge has a good living some few miles 
from Snobton, and on the strength of this —for the height of gen- 
tility in Snobton is to possess a house a mile or two out of the 
town—the FitzHodges have also “county” aspirations. But, 
unfortunately, their efforts to secure an entrance into that social 
Elysium, “ county society,” are as barren of result as those of the 
Plutuses; so they are fain to be content with the lesser glories of 
what I must define as the sub-county set—a little coterie of well-to- 
do solicitors, retired military and naval men, with a leaven of rich 
London shopkeepers. This set holds itself infinitely above the 
“townspeople” proper, though the good folk who compose it are 
not above edie the light of their countenances to the very 


limited dissipations of the “town.” Otherwise they affect a sort 
of feudal seclusion in the retirement of their “country seats.” 


These latter are mostly pretentious stucco villas, standing in a few 
acres of garden, usually spoken of grandiosely as the “ grounds.” 
I verily believe that the owners of Trentham or Chatsworth or 
Castle Howard are not prouder of their “ stately homes” than are 
the members of this sub-county set of their quasi-suburban villas. 

The Reverend Eusebius is especially great on the subject of 
family descent. Perhaps on the principle that some men like to 
talk a great deal about what they admire and wish for, but have 
not, the good man derives some occult pleasure and comfort in 
tracing out the various ramifications of other people’s pedigrees. 
I feel assured that if the Reverend Eusebius were awakened en 
sursaut in the middle of the night, and suddenly asked whether 
the Lady Ophelia Fitzgig is the fourth or fifth daughter of Lord 
Mountcash, or what is the exact degree of relationship between 
the Hardups and the Monilesses, he could tell you to a nicety. 
He is a walking Debrett, an animated edition of that abstruse 
work, Burke's Landed Gentry. 

Mrs. FitzHodge is a very tall, very thin, very angular woman, 
with pointed elbows and an acid expression of countenance. She 
is the happy mother of four marriageable but unmarried daughters, 
who, for the last six or seven years, had been sedulously employed 
in husband-hunting. During the whole of that period the Misses 
FitzHodge have never aineat a county ball, or failed to put in an 
appearance at every meet in the winter or flower show in the 
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summer, within a radius of twenty miles. They have sounded the 
whole gamut of social dissipation. Private theatricals, amateur 
concerts, bazaars, races, water-parties, lawn-tennis parties, garden- 
parties, picnics, archery meetings, carpet dances—yes, even Dorcas 
meetings—have been the scene of these ubiquitous young ladies’ 
husband-hunting exploits. They dance, they ride, they skate, 
they play tennis, they sing, they perform unheard-of feats of 
legerdemain on the grand pianoforte in the Rectory drawing-room, 
they paint mild and washy water-colour sketches “ from nature ;” 
even, with a view to attract one of the wealthier of the “curate 
species,” as a popular novelist has it, district-visiting—that refuge 
for destitute and forlorn young-ladyhood—has been tried by one 
of the Misses FitzHodge. But all in vain; no eligible fish has yet 
been hooked by any of the demoiselles. They are still awaiting, 
like so many Marianas, the advent of the “coming man” who is 
to deliver them from the dulness of their “moated grange,” the 
paternal Rectory, and from the dreaded bourn of old-maidhood, to 
which they are slowly but surely drifting. Perhaps their greatest 
drawback is that they are so much alike in face and figure. A man 
scarvely cares to have three exact replicas of the divinity he adores 
always at hand. Then their great height has the effect of appar- 
ently multiplying their numbers ; many people are under the im- 
pression that there are at least half a dozen Misses FitzHodge. 
To see Mrs. FitzHodge, in all the majesty of her five feet ten 
inches, enter a ballroom, followed by four lovely creatures of like 
stature, all dressed alike in virginal and voluminous white, and all 
with the same fresh complexions, prominent light-blue eyes, and 
flaxen tresses, is an awe-inspiring and perplexing sight. One 
“ sister-flower ” is so like another “ sister-flower” that the beholder 
gazes at them puzzled to distinguish which is which. The 
extraordinary resemblance between the young ladies must be a 
very serious drawback to their chances of matrimonial promotion. 
Imagine, for instance, that a man has fallen a victim to Miss 
Melusina’s charms, having perhaps for once had the good luck to 
meet her without her sisters—a rare event indeed, for the Misses 
FitzHodge generally move in a body, being of the opinion that 
people cannot have too much of a good thing—their charming 
society. Well, the enamoured swain attends the forthcoming 
county ball, in the hope of pressing his suit. He awaits his 
Dulcinea’s appearance with eager impatience at the entrance of 
the ballroom. Unhappy man! He is on the tiptoe of expectation ; 
he fidgets with his gloves, he arranges and rearranges the hot- 
house flower in his button-hole; he casts anxious glances at a 
neighbouring mirror to see if his immaculate white tie is in order ; 
he cranes his neck to snatch a glimpse at the set of the new dress- 
coat “built” expressly for this great occasion by the master hand 
of Poole. He is nervous, anxious, and excited; he disdains to 
secure a partner for the giddy waltz or stately quadrille until the 
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fair Melusina shall appear; he wishes her name to be inscribed on 
the fair tablet of his programme, as it is already inscribed on the 
tablet of his heart. At last the longed-for moment arrives; he 
catches sight of Mrs. FitzHodge’s towering coiffure (why will tall 
women wear such formidable headgear?) in the doorway. He 
hurries forward, card in hand. But O, confusion unutterable! he 
sees not one charmer, but four! He is puzzled, disconcerted, 
abashed, almost frightened. He stares for a moment wildly at the 
four advancing sylphs, and then turns and flies before that formid- 
able phalanx of beauty. It is too much; the unhappy man has 
not the moral courage to approach and “ request the pleasure” of 
the waltz he longed for, lest he should pitch upon the wrong 
damsel. To his heated fancy it seems that a whole regiment of 
Melusinas is bearing down upon him. From that moment the 
incipient flame in the would-be Benedict’s breast is quenched for 
ever and for aye. 

I have no doubt that if the ranks of the fair phalanx were once 
broken all would be well, and poor Mrs. FitzHodge would no 
longer be in the unenviable position of a mother with four mar- 
riageable, but unmarried, daughters. 

You may imagine that all this “gadding about”—to say nothing of 
the awful milliners’ and dressmakers’ bills which the Rev. Eusebius 
must be called on to pay—severely taxes the rectorial coffers. A 
rigid economy in small things is necessary, and no inconsiderable 
amount of what is technically known as “ screwing and pinching” 
is requisite to the accomplishment of that herculean task, “ making 
both ends meet.” Then the “carriage” must be kept up, or 
where would be the FitzHodges’ social position? The Misses 
FitzHodge would be shorn of half their glory without that genteel 
appendage. No, whatever shifts are made in private, whatever 
cheese-paring goes on in the FitzHodge ménage, the “ carriage” 
must be kept up; for you know, dear Gwen, that in and about 
Snobton the “ carriage ” is the true touchstone of gentility. It is 
a sort of family fetish. Every comfort is sacrificed under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut ; for without it the magic inner circle of 
Snobton society can never be entered. “They don’t keep a car- 
riage” is tantamount to saying they are pariahs, unworthy to 
drink of the same cup or eat at the same table with the elect who 
do. This being the case, you may imagine that the Rev. Eusebius 
and Mrs. FitzHodge would rather die than put down their carriage 
—a roomy landau that has seen its best days. Why, where would 
be the matrimonial chances of Melusina and Mathilda, Constance 
and Rosamond, if such a catastrophe should come to pass? For 
this reason—namely, the necessity for the strictest economy in 
small matters—the Rev. Eusebius always travels third-class when 
business or pleasure or the May meetings at Exeter Hall take him 
up to town for a day or two. Well, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in that ; many estimable people, either from choice or necessity, 
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habitually travel third-class. I once heard of an eccentric million- 
aire who made a practice of doing so, and who, when asked why he 
did it, replied brusquely, “ Because there’s no fourth.” Now, if 
the Rev. Eusebius prefers to make the very slight sacrifice of com- 
fort involved in travelling third-class, why should he be ashamed 
of the fact ? The other day I happened to go up to town by the 
same train as he did. When we arrived at the London terminus 
{ saw the good man dart furtively out of his compartment, for all 
the world like a frightened rabbit warily emerging from its burrow, 
and cast a rapid glance up and down the platform, to see if there 
was any one about who might recognise him. I respected his 
amour propre, and drew carefully back until he had passed. But 
I fear he saw me after all, for he flushed up all over, and made off 
as fast as his short legs could carry him. Poor little man! That 
day Fate was against him. Later on, as I was crossing the plat- 
form to catch the down train, I met him face to face, coming out 
of the third-class refreshment-room. But this is not all. Never 
again can Eusebius FitzHodge wrap himself in his priestly dignity 
as with a mantle—at least before your humble servant; for he, 
that man of erudition in the matter of pedigrees, that past master 
in the art of knowing who is who, that pink and perfection of gen- 
tility and British respectability, carried in his well-gloved hands 
four penny buns, ignominiously done up in a paper bag—buns 
destined to serve as a frugal refection on the homeward journey. 
Tableau! 

There, my dear Gwen, I feel I cannot do better than conclude 
my lucubrations at this point. Everything further would be in the 
nature of an anti-climax, and if there is anything I hate it is an 
anti-climax ; so addio for the present. 


Yours always attached, 
THERESA TOWNMOUSE 
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THE “MYSTERY” OF MARGLYSWM. 
a 


MAY introduce myself by saying that I am the coroner for a 
Welsh county. The district over which I have jurisdiction 
is one famous for its antiquities ; there is scarcely a village which 
does not possess either a ruined castle, palace, or abbey, or, at the 
least, some Druidical remains, and, as a matter of course, legends 
and folklore abound. Many of the ruins are of great beauty, 
while others are little more than a collection of roughly-built, 
half-levelled walls; but, to judge from the guide-books, one and 
all are of surpassing interest. There is one castle, Marglyswm, 
which is in a much better state of preservation than any of the 
others, and certainly, from an architectural point of view, it is by 
far the most important. Yet, strange to say, while it is described 
both in the old Itineraries and in the most recent editions of 
guide-books, in those of twenty years ago it is not never even 
mentioned. Though before I received my present appointment I 
had been practising for years as a doctor not more than twenty 
miles away from it, I had never even so much as heard its name. 
As soon as I became coroner I bought the practice of the old 
doctor whom I had succeeded, and came to live at Llanclwydd, a 
town about three miles from Marglyswm, and was much surprised 
to hear of its existence and beauty. Being of rather an anti- 
quarian turn, I determined to inspect it, but to my surprise every- 
one told me that the thing was out of the question, as the owner 
had for the last forty years pertinaciously refused to allow anyone 
within the park-gates, and had even barricaded every place from 
which a glimpse of the structure could be obtained. 

The owner, a Mr. Tredegar Morgan, was one of the largest 
landed proprietors in South Wales. Some said he was mad, and 
all agreed as to his eccentricity. For more than forty years, so 
far as I could learn, no human being had seen him except two or 
three servants and a famous London doctor, who came occasionally. 
All his business with his lawyers and his many tenants was 
transacted through his agent. 

Shortly after I settled at Llanclwydd, the agent met with a 
slight accident, which occasioned him to become a patient of mine. 
Mr. Alexander Bowden was a fine specimen of a middle-aged 
English gentleman, clear-headed, honest, and courteously inde- 
pendent. Our relations as physician and patient were soon 
changed into a warm friendship, and, as I own curiosity is one of 
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my failings, you may be sure that I lost no time in asking him 
about his employer, the owner of Marglyswm. 

‘‘ My dear doctor,” he said with a cheery laugh, “I can tell you 
just as much about him as you can tell me. Though I am his 
agent I know nothing of his life or himself, except that he is very 
old and very peculiar; the first you can learn from the ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ and the second local report has already told you.” 

“ What is he like?” I asked. 

“ Bless you, I don’t know.” 

“ Don’t know,” I reiterated, starting from my chair with surprise 
at an answer so unexpected, “ do you mean to say you have never 
seen him ?” 

“Certainly I do,” replied the agent coolly, settling himself 
more comfortably in an easy chair and lighting a cigar. “I will 
tell you how I got my place. Rather more than twelve years ago 
I answered an advertisement for a land-agent which appeared in 
the Times. I was deucedly hard up at the time, for my father, 
who was a Devonshire squire, had died suddenly and left little 
behind him, barring a heap of debts. I had to sell all the land, 
except a few acres and the manor house, which were entailed, and 
resolved to get my own living. As I had been brought up in the 
country, and had assisted my father on his estate, I naturally 
thought I would become a land-agent. I had applied for fifty 
things without the least success, when I saw Mr. Morgan’s adver- 
tisement, and without much hope, for the place was evidently a 
good one, I answered it. Almost by return of post I got a letter 
asking me to commence my duties at once at a salary which was 
more than liberal. The letter gave me extremely full particulars 
on even those points which I naturally expected to be explained 
personally by my employer; but, supposing that he was an exceed- 
ingly cautious man, I came down here with a light heart and 
extremely empty pockets. The morning after I arrived at Llan- 
clwydd I walked from the hotel to Marglyswm Castle. When I 
got to the park-gates I found them locked, so I hammered and 
rang till, in about a quarter of an hour, an old man-servant came. 
I told him who I was, and asked him to open the gates. All the 
reply I could get was that no one was allowed inside the park, and 
that if I had anything to say I must write to Mr. Morgan. Finding 
remonstrance entirely useless, I came back to the hotel and wrote 
to Mr. Morgan, asking him when he could see me. In the course 
of a day or two I got a very polite but very decided note, saying 
that he must refuse an interview, and he added that I had been 
engaged, as he judged from my letter that I was able to do all 
that was necessary by correspondence.” 

“Then you have never spoken to him?” I asked, somewhat 
foolishly. 

“ Never,” replied Bowden, “ though I tried time after time till 
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I got tired of it; but as he gives all-his orders by letter, and 
places the utmost confidence in me, I don’t think it matters much. 
Affairs have gone on without a hitch for more than twelve years, 
and probably will to the end of the chapter. I could not take 
better care of his interests if he saw me every day, and that he 
appreciates it is clear from the number of times he has raised my 
salary. If he does not care to be seen why should he be seen ?” 

I could allege no reason in answer, but I was not satisfied. 

“ If I can get a chance,” I cried angrily, “ I'll have him sum- 
moned as a witness, and he shall be seen, or I'll know the reason 
why.” 

“ He'll be too sharp for you, my dear fellow,” said the agent 
laughing. “ He has been summoned as a witness in several law 
suits, but he always sends a medical certificate that he is unable 
to attend.” 

“ There’s method in his madness, that is evident,” I rejoined. 

“ He’s no more mad than you are,” replied Bowden curtly. 
He produced a letter from his pocket and handed it to me, saying, 
“Read that, and then tell me if the man who wrote it could 
possibly be mad.” 

The letter was a very long one, and, save for the irregular 
writing, it gave no sign that it was not the work of a man in the 
prime of life. It dealt very fully with the management of the 
estate, entering into minute details and showing a mastery of 
difficult questions of agriculture and forestry. Intricate calcula- 
tions were worked out with consummate accuracy, and a critical 
knowledge of nice points arising in a law-suit in which the writer 
was engaged were lavishly displayed. Certainly whatever doubts 
I had entertained as to the sanity of the owner of Marglyswm the 
letter effectually dispelled. Only a man with the full use of 
intellectual faculties of a very high order could have written such 
a document. 

A I handed the letter back to its owner, Bowden rose from his 
chair. 

“ Good night, Doctor,” he said; “ there’s some secret at the 
bottom of Mr. Morgan’s conduct, and I shrewdly suspect the 
‘Marglyswm Mystery’ is the true solution; you have heard all 
about that, I suppose ?” 

I nodded ; I had heard all about “the Mystery,” as the country- 
people called it, before I had been at Llanclwydd a week. 

“He is a very old man,” I said. “ If I am coroner when he 
dies I shall do my best to ferret it out, I promise you.” 

Bowden laughed. “I hope your opportunity will be long in 
coming,” he said gaily; “ my place is too good a one for me to be 
anxious for you to exercise your judicial functions upon Mr. 
Morgan.” 

I must now explain what I knew of the “ Marglyswm Mystery.” 
Mr. Tredegar Morgan was the son of a Welsh squire, who had 
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represented the county in Parliament for many years, and who had 
made himself famous by keeping open house at the castle with a 
splendour that crippled even his large means. He died while his 
son wa3 still at the university. The young squire immediately 
left Cambridge, settled down at Marglyswm, and continued. his 
father’s régime. Young, well-born, good-looking, and wealthy, he 
was the darling of all eligible young ladies and their mammas, 
but neither. money nor beauty tempted him to try connubial bliss. 
One after ancther, match-makers gave him up in despair, and the 
county comforted itself with the belief that, after all, Marglyswm 
was all the better without a mistress, who might cut down its 
hospitalities. When about two or three and thirty, Mr. Morgan 
went for a prolonged tour on the Continent ; he was away for more 
than a couple of years, during which report credited him with 
having visited every country in Europe, and being familiar with 
all the Socialistic movements which were then convulsing every 
nation in Europe. At the end of this time Llanclwydd was thrown 
into a fever of excitement by the news that the squire had returned, 
and brought with him a foreign wife. To what nation Mrs. 
Morgan belonged I cannot say, the gossips of the place being by 
no means agreed on the subject ; but on one their testimony was 
unanimous, that Mrs. Morgan was a most beautiful woman, tall 
and lithe, with fascinating manners and an imperious carriage. 
The county welcomed her with enthusiasm ; every maiden looked 
forward to numberless garden-parties and balls, and their papas ta 
as many opportunities of again testing the famed Marglyswm 
cellars. Neither young nor old were disappointed; Mrs. Morgan 
was thoroughly disposed to be friendly, and the castle became 
more like an hotel than a private house. 

Little by little matters began to change. The parties were as 
frequent as ever, but amongst the guests were to be found a 
number of foreigners, very polite, but very reserved; men who 
seemed to carry about with them some grave secret, and were apt 
to get into corners and discuss politics among themselves with 
lowering brows and a superabundance of gesture. Rumour said 
that Marglyswm Castle was a centre for the arrangement of the 
plots which a few years later so nearly wrecked every continental 
nation. Over Mr. Morgan himself a change was observed to grow. 
He lost the interest he had displayed in turnips and horses and 
other matters, supposed to be the legitimate fascinations of a 
country squire, and after dinner would discuss politics with a 
savage vehemence, and, much to his guests’ horror, loudly pro- 
claim his abhorrence of Toryism and his belief in the Charter. He 
was proposed for a vacancy which occurred in the county, and, 
being very popular with the mechanics in the manufacturing 
towns which lie in this division, seemed destined to have a walk- 
over. The day after the nomination the sheriff received a letter 
to the effect that Mr. Morgan must, for family reasons, withdraw 
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his candidature, and when a number of his friends went to try and 
discover what these reasons were they found the park gates locked, 
and admission firmly refused. ll the servants except four, who 
had been with his father, were paid a quarter’s wages in advance 
and directed to leave the place within a couple of hours. From 
that day to the one on which I had my conversation with Mr. 
Bowden no human being, except the London doctor and an occa- 
sional poacher, had been known to enter the park. 

The mystery was, what had become of Mrs. Morgan? Most of 
the foreign visitors, if not all, had left a few days before this occur- 
rence, and the departing servants, who were pretty closely 
questioned, all believed that she had gone too. Whether she had 
or not had not transpired; certainly she was never seen again. 
The balance of opinion in the county was that she had been 
spirited away by the emissaries of the Government of the country 
of which she had been a native, though a few persons professed to 
believe that she had been unfaithful, and had been turned out by 
the injured husband. Mrs. Morgan was such a favourite that, 
strange to relate, this latter story found little credence. 

From henceforth, as I have said, the castle was closed to all, 
and its owner never seen again. All that could be guessed of his 
habits was that he painted, for every now and then, among the 
packages which came from London tradesmen, were some that 
bore the name of a well-known firm of artists’ colourmen. Two 
of the servants were dead, and had not been replaced. 


For the next five years things at Llanclwydd went on quietly 
enough, and though my intimacy with Mr. Bowden continued, the 
subject of his master’s peculiarities was seldom mentioned. 

One night I was awoke about 3 a.m. by the violent ringing of 
the night-bell. I put my head out of the window to see who the 
disturber was, and, by the breaking light of early dawn, I saw 
Bowden standing at the door, his face white and troubled. 

“Come down at once, doctor,” he said, “I have just received 
information that Mr. Morgan has died suddenly.” 

“Died!” I exclaimed, “ who told you ?” 

“The lodge-keeper,” was the reply. “I must go at once to the 
castle, and you must dress and come with me. Beas quick as you 
can, my horse and trap are at the gate.” 

I dressed in great haste, and, after placing in my pockets a few 
restoratives and instruments in case the old man might only have 
swooned, I climbed into the gig by the side of Bowden. 

The road to Marglyswm is through the town of Llanclwydd, and 
till we entered its streets we puffed our cigars in silence. There 
is something very weird in the thought that you are about to 
unravel a mystery that another man has spent the best part of 
his life in keeping from the light of day; nor is the conscious- 
ness of being the first stranger to enter a house which has been 
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closed to the world for nearly two generations without its ghastly 
side. 

At Llanclwydd we picked up the solicitor (Mr. Heycock), whom 
the land-agent had roused on his journey to fetch me; after this 
the conversation became fairly brisk, and many surmises were 
hazarded as to the death of Mr. Morgan, for all John Evans, the 
aged lodge-keeper, had told Bowden was that his master was 
dead. 

We were within about half-a-mile of the park-gates when we 
overtook his old retainer returning home. Bowden, pulling up his 
horse, asked him to get in and ride with us. The old man drew 
back, and said : 

“ Are you three gentlemen going to the castle ?” 

“Ceitainly, John,” replied Bowden, “it is our duty to go at 
once. Make haste and jump in; there is no time to be lost.” 

“You mustn’t go; you shall not go,” cried the old man. 
“Mr. Bowden, for heaven’s sake, sir, don’t go,” he added im- 
ploringly. 

“Why not? If you did not want me to go why did you come 
to me ?” asked Bowden sharply. 

“The old master he said to me one day, ‘ John, he said, ‘ if 
anything happens to me, tell Mr. Bowden at once.’” 

“ And you have done your duty,” I said soothingly. 

“T haven’t, I haven’t,” he rejoined, throwing up his hands in 
an agony of despair. “I ought to have locked the park gates.” 

With great agility the old man rushed forward and seized the 
horse’s head. 

* You shall not go,” he cried. “The master never would have 
you in his house while he was living, and you shall not enter it 
now he is dead.” 

Our position was becoming ridiculous. Manifestly, too, it was 
important that we should get to the castle as soon as possible. 
After a hurried consultation we sat still while John Evans turned 
the horse’s head in the direction of Llanclwydd, and then Bowden 
and I sprang out, telling the lawyer to again turn and drive 
slowly towards the castle. We had some difficulty in wresting 
the reins from John’s grasp, and in laying him down by the a 
side, for he fought with a strength and skill very surprising for 
so olda man. Before he had regained his feet we had run after 
and jumped into the gig, and were driving as fast as Bowden’s 
good mare could go towards Marglyswm. The old lodge-keeper 
made a gallant effort to overtake us, and, when he found it useless, 
we saw him sink down by the road side and cover his face with 
his hands. , 

“There is evidently some secret of which the old man fears we 
shall find the key,” said the solicitor. Indeed, it hardly required 
a head as shrewd as his to draw such a deduction. 

‘or the first time in forty-five years the lodge-gates were un- 
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locked. We had driven thus far very rapidly, but now our speed 
was checked, for the drive was so overgrown that only the faint 
track which the lodge-keeper’s feet had worn pointed out where 
it had been. 

An abrupt turn brought us insight of the castle. Certainly 
there must have been at one time no finer baronial residence in 
all Wales than Marglyswm; now it was the picture of ruinous 
decay. In the course of nearly fifty years most of the windows 
had been broken, but none mended, save by paper or rags. The 
woodwork was dropping to pieces for want of paint, and the once 
trim garden could only be located by the uneven ground and 
some ancient overgrown bushes. 

The great door was shut; apparently years had passed since it 
was last opened, for it yielded easily to our united strength, the 
rotten hinges breaking like so much tinder. The spacious hall 
we now entered was as ruinous as the outside of the house had 
been. Dust had gathered thickly on furniture which had once 
been handsome, and the remains of curtains, bright and new fifty 
years before, were hanging in colourless tatters. Costly pictures 
had dropped from their mouldering frames, and lay neglected and 
shattered where they had fallen. 

The building was a vast one. We were quite uncertain where 
to find the body of the owner, or even the apartments of the old 
woman who was said to be his only female servant. We searched 
suites of stately reception rooms, each as dilapidated and 
neglected as the hall, and the only signs of life we met with were 
the rats, which scampered into holes in the woodwork at the sound 
of unwonted footsteps. We must have been a quarter of an hour 
searching in this fashion when we chanced to stumble upon a room 
which bore signs of human habitation, for a fire of fallen wood was 
smouldering upon the hearth. The furniture was most incon- 
gruous ; while the table was a common massive oaken one, several 
of the chairs, evidently selected for their good state of preserva- 
tion, had once figured in the grand dining-room, and the window 
was shaded with a piece 4 ane fer tapestry, which had been 
hung behind the altar of the chapel. A number of cooking 
utensils were scattered about, and a few articles of crockery were 
piled in one corner. 

“I suppose this is the kitchen,” muttered Bowden ; “ the scent 
is getting warm, as the children say.” 

From a dark passage near the kitchen a flight of stone stairs led 
to the upper floor, and as we ascended them we heard the foot- 
steps of someone coming towards us. 

It was an old woman, dressed as a Welsh peasant, and evidently 
the old servant of whom report had told us. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” she asked in Welsh. 

Though Bowden and I had both lived in Wales for several years, 
we neither of us knew the language sufficiently to converse in it, 
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though we both understood it when spoken; the burden of the 
conversation therefore devolved on the lawyer. The old woman 
was as loth to admit our right to be there as the lodge-keeper had 
been, and, angrily arguing the point, she endeavoured to bar our 
way. Heycock explained to her that I was a magistrate, and he a 
lawyer, and pleaded that Bowden represented Mr. Morgan’s in- 
terests ; but all in vain, and he was at length reduced to threatening 
her with all the most vivid terrors of the law his imagination could 
conjure up. 

She moved aside to let us pass. As she did so I heard her 
mutter : 

“If I'd known they would have come like this I would have 
set fire to the place—I would, if I had been burnt alive in 
the flames.” 

Almost wild with excitement, we proceeded to search the rooms 
on this floor, for the old woman refused to give us any assistance. 
All alike had once been magnificently furnished, and now were 
in the same state of decay, yet one or two bore marks of having 
been recently used. In one were a number of canvasses turned 
with their faces to the wall, in another a heap of old newspapers, 
principally, as I noticed, the medical and artistic journals. 

The door of one of the smallest rooms was open. It was much 
more habitable than the rest, and, in fact, was not uncomfortably 
furnished as a sitting-room. Through it lay a still smaller room 
—a room scarcely larger than a closet, and as scantily furnished 
as an anchorite’s. 

Carefully covered on a pallet bed we saw the form of a human 
figure. We were on the threshold of the mystery. There was a 
pause ; none liked to expose the secret that had been so jealously 

ded for two generations past. 

At last, with a great effort, Bowden stepped forward and drew 
the sheet off the corpse. The sight that met our eyes was a 
terrible one. There before us lay the body of a very old man, a 
man whose life had been one long misery tohim. He, the wealthy 
owner of this splendid castle and the wide marches for miles 
round, had been afflicted with that dread disease which punished 
the disobedience of the servant of the great Jewish prophet of 
old time. 

While we were gazing horror-stricken at the corpse, the lodge- 
a in, and threw himself by the bedside in a paroxsym 
of grief. 

When he became somewhat quieter we questioned him closely 
about the deceased. His tale was soon told. When Mr. Morgan 
found that he had contracted this disease (which is somewhat 
infectious as well as incurable) he caused the castle to be shut up. 
Morbidly sensitive on the subject of his appearance, he insisted 
upon the park being jealously barricaded, and, after taking all 
these precautions against being seen, only ventured out under 
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cover of the darkness. He had been a good, patient, and generous 
master, and the servant’s grief was not affected. 

“Tell me why you objected to our seeing him?” I asked, as 
sternly as I could, for I wanted to hide how much I was touched. 

“He did not like people to see him alive; why should he like 
them to see him dead?” answered the old man. 

“ But how were you going to prevent it?” I asked. 

“Bless you! do you think I had not made a coffin for him ? 
It's a rough one, I know, but he would rather lie in it than be 
fingered by the undertakers men. Must he be seen, sir, must 
he? Oh! do, do prevent it.” 

I thought for a moment. 

“T don’t really think he need,” I said ; “that is, if you can get a 
doctor to give a certificate as to the cause of death. If I was not 
coroner I would do it myself.” 

“ve telegraphed to Mr. ,” he replied, mentioning the name 
of the great physician who had attended Mr. Morgan, “he knew 
him well. If his word will be enough; he will be here to- 
morrow.” 

“T will see him, and then I will give an order forinterment. I 
don’t think anyone else need see the body; certainly no inquest 
is necessary.” 

There were tears in the old retainer’s eyes as he thanked me, 
and as he added, “ he was a good master and a good man.” 

Leaving the man, from whom we gathered that Mr. Morgan 
had no relations, or friends so far as was known, Mr. Bowden and 
Heycock, who had for years acted as solicitor for the Marglyswm 
estate, commenced a search in the adjoining sitting-room to find 
any papers which threw some light on the dead man’s wishes. 
Meanwhile, not liking to meddle in a matter which certainly did 
not concern me, I amused myself by turning over the canvasses 
which lay heaped against the wall. To my surprise they revealed 
much of the sad story of Mr. Morgan’s life. In each of the 
earlier ones the same figures appeared, and here and there bits of 
scenery which I recognized as places near Marglyswm. There was 
a picture of two lovers; another of the same pair when they were 
man and wife in their own home, and then several of their home- 
life. At last I came to one in which the same pair again figured. 
It was a leave-taking; the man bore upon him the tainted marks 
of the dread disease from which Mr. Morgan had suffered, and he 
was evidently sending his wife from him. The despair pictured 
on their faces proved that I was in the presence of the works of a 
man who had been no mean artist. 

While I was looking at this picture, the old servant joined me. 

“Yes,” he said interpreting my inquiring look, “the master 
— the whole of his life. Poor fellow, it was all he could 

0,” 
“Did he really send his wife away?” I asked. 
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“ Aye,” replied John Evans, “and it well nigh broke both their 
hearts. Madame Morgan was expecting to become a mother, and 
the master dreaded lest his child might catch his disease, so he 
sent her away, poor lady. She struggled against it, aye, how she 
did struggle, but he persuaded her it was best for their un- 
born child’s sake. Well, sir, it wasno good. The child only lived 
a week, and my lady maybe a month or so longer.” 

Here then was the solution to another part of the mystery; 
there remained but one other point to clear up, and this my com- 
panions found papers to do. Mrs. Morgan had been a Pole, and, 
like all her country-people, she overflowed with patriotism, and 
managed to indoctrinate her husband with her own hatred of 
tyranny and sympathy with the oppressed of ill countries. Their 
house had been a refuge for foreigners ir. distress, and after his 
wife’s death, when he could no longer receive them at the castle, 
the larger part of Mr. Morgan’s income went in supporting the 
unfortunate exiles, who had lost their all in an unequal struggle 
for their country’s liberty. 

It may interest my readers to learn that, when Mr. Morgan’s 
will was read, the greater part of his property was discovered: to 
be left to charities, but no one whom he respected was forgotten. 
Somehow or other he had heard of certain trifling kindnesses I had 
been able to do for the poor of Llanclwydd, and to my surprise I 
found myself a legatee for a small amount. Of course the servants 
who witnessed the will were not mentioned in it, but Bowden in- 
forms me that Mr. Morgan had provided for them during his life. 

In conclusion, I may add that if any of my readers would like 
to see Marglyswm Castle, and will call on me at my house, Ty 
Mawr, Llanclwydd, I shall be happy to show them over it, and to 
place my local antiquarian knowledge at their disposal. The best 
way to come is by the 10-30 a.m. express from Paddington to 
Carmarthen, and then to take a fly. 





THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


An Anecdotic Medley 
By “TH RMANBY,” AUTHOR OF “ RACING MEN,” Etc. 


a 
CHAPTER XVI. 
HORSE DEALING. 


ORSE dealing is supposed to be a business in which no 
mercy is shown to the greenhorn. Experience purchased 
dearly is of greater value than that which is otherwise acquired, 
and certainly some horse dealers do make their customers pay 
through the nose for ascertaining the value of a horse. Of course 
there are honest dealers to be found. Some of the London men 
do so much business that it would not pay them to be guilty of 
anything like trickery or dishonesty, but the wanderers who journey 
from fair to fair, and from town to town, with strings of “ screws,” 
are oftentimes not quite so particular, and will resort to any 
dodge to get the highest possible price for the worst kind of 
animal. Therefore,a man who inwardly feels that he is not a 
thorough judge of horse-flesh should always purchase of a dealer 
of good standing, with a well-known place of business. 

“In purchasing of a regular dealer a customer must be prepared 
for a little close raillery. The only way to receive it is with good 
humour, and if genius permits, with a repartee that may throw 
back the laugh. 

“One day, at a dealer’s, some other gentlemen were looking at 
the stables, and two of them at the very horse I was minutely 
measuring. They appeared to be a couple of schoolboys just 
escaped from Eton, or perhaps freshmen who had spent a term at 
Cambridge. The dealer was obviously speculating on a purchaser 
in one of these youths, and seemed nettled at my narrow scrutiny, 
which threatened to disappoint his designs. 

“*Tom, said he to his ostler, ‘go to the tailor and borrow his 
measure and shears for the gentleman.’ 

“* And stop at the saddler’s on the way Tom, to buy a halter for 
your master,’ I added. 

“The retort told, coarse and trite as it was, and I was allowed 
to finish my scrutiny in peace.” 

One good maxim in purchasing a horse is not to expect too 
much for your money. 

" We believe it was Lord Barry more who, at Newmarket, among 


—— 
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a vast crowd of the sporting world, mounted himself on a chair, 
and having made a signal for silence, said aloud :— 

“* Who wants a horse that can gallop twenty miles an hour, trot 
seventeen, and walk six ?’ 

“Of course vociferations of ‘I do, I do,’ were not wanting, to 
which the facetious nobleman replied :— 

“Well, gentlemen, when I meet with such a one I will let you 
know!’ * 

The greenhorn had better always take with him a friend 
experienced in horseflesh to see whether the animal he intends 
purchasing has any blemish. 

A veterinary surgeon’s opinion as to soundness of wind and 
limb should also be obtained, as well as a warranty from the 
vendor that the animal sold is sound and free from vice; but even 
these precautions sometimes are unavailing, for it occasionally 
happens that dealers themselves are not always familiar with their 
horses’ defects. 

“IT once bought one in the country; I rode him to town—only 
a few miles, and he fell; he was not blemished, and I returned 
him. The man would not believe my story; he fancied, as they 
often pretend, that I returned him from caprice, and was dissatis- 
fied. I offered to keep the horse on one condition—that he should 
ride with me a mile over the stones at my pace, if he did not 
stumble I would have him. He readily assented; we mounted, 
and set off at a moderate trot. 

“* There never was a surer-footed horse in England—stones or 
sward—’ 

But scarcely were the words out of his mouth before the 
animal gave him the lie direct, blemished his own knees 
irretrievably, and as by way of appropriate rebuke caused his 
rider almost to bite his tongue off in the fall! The horse had a 
running thrush.” f¢ 

The following anecdote, related by the writer just quoted, will 
show that public sales are dangerous places for sellers as well as 
for buyers. “A learned barrister, well known in the literary world 
for his critical acumen, sent his horse to the Bazaar for sale by 
auction. Being well aware of the tricks of such markets he 
attended the sale himself, and carefully noted the number of his 
lot in his pocket-book. He felt not a little pleased at the horse’s 
spirited entrée when ushered up the ride, and still more gratified 
at the auctioneer’s ingenuity in painting his merits, though utter- 
ly at a loss to guess where the deuce he had learntthem. He had 
purchased the animal a week before for forty guineas, and hither- 
to had not discovered a single redeeming quality to compensate 
for fifty faults. The biddings were slack however, malgré the 
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auctioneer. Five pounds—five ten—six pounds—reluctantly drop- 
ped at long intervals. ‘This will never do, thought the learned 
gentleman, and by way of stimulating competition, he jumped at 
once to thirty guineas. The knowing ones stared and promptly 
took the hint: in less than a minute the lot was knocked down to 
him at fifty guineas. He regretted out-standing his market, but 
consoled himself with the comfortable reflection that, at least, he 
had learnt his horse’s value, and had not been taken in by the 
dealer. 

“* By your leave—make way there—stand aside, gen’l’m’n,’ and 
two or three rough salutations of sticks, whips, and voices, warned 
him of the rapid approach of the next lot. The learned counsel 
awoke from his reverie—rubbed his eyes—adjusted his glasses 
gaped, and stared, and gaped again at the new comer with petri- 
fiying suspicion. He turned with fumbling agitation to his pocket 
book, and found that, mistaking the lot, : had puffed and pur- 
chased his neighbour’s horse! 

“Having two worthless animals thus unexpectedly thrown upon 
his hands, he ventured no more on puffing, but allowed his own 
to go at its just price, which proved exactly enough to buy him a 
new wig for the circuit.” * 

If the barrister had been as learned in the rigs of the horse 
mart, as he doubtless was in the law, he would probably not have 
made such a mistake. However if he is still alive he may console 
himself with the reflection, that many others have made equally 
grave mistakes. The following story shows that dealers do not 
always make the best market. “I remember some years ago, one 
charming morning, we met at a favourite cover in the best part of 
our country. Tom Duckett was then on a splendid dark-brown 
horse which he had purchased some short time back out of some 
racing stables. He was too slow to become a plater. The horse 
had been seen before in one or two remarkably good things; and 
he looked so well on this particular day, that he attracted the 
attention of a gentleman who understood to the full the value of 
blood. A fox was soon halloed away, and the first ten minutes 
gave no cause of complaint to the lovers of pace; there was 
scarcely time to think, much less to talk, and the only things that 
were clearly manifest were the black skirts of Tom Duckett’s coat, 
and the dark-brown horse’s quarters in front all the way. Under 
the circumstances of the case, it is not extraordinary that the 
hounds should have over-run the scent, and the natural conse- 
quence, a slight check, ensued. 

“Three hundred, Mr. Duckett, for the brown horse,’ said an 
eager customer, afraid of being too late in the market. ‘ Three 
hundred, and you may ride my second horse if you can get him, 
and send the brown horse home by my groom at once.’ 
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“Thank you, my lord, for the offer; but we shall be down to the 
Styx in five minutes, and if he jumps it I shall want more than 
that for him.’ 

“The Styx is a brook not so easily crossed as its namesake. 
Charon himself, on a thorough-bred one, would have looked twice 
at it and turned away. Indeed I never saw anyone jump it that 
did look at it; and I have seen it full of performers of the high- 
est character that did not. Tom, however, had a not undeserved 
— of his horse’s merits, and in a few minutes more he had a 
chance of putting them to the test. Down they came; and as 
the leading hounds dragged their sterns after them up the bank, 
one man, and one alone, about a hundred yards to the right of them, 
was secn to be in the right field; four were in the water a little 
to the left, one on the top of Old Melody, and the rest nowhere. 
Of course someone knew of a ford or a bridge, and at the end of 
another twenty minutes they caught the hounds; when the first 
thing that was seen worth notice, was poor Tom Duckett leading 
the brown horse by the bridle, badly staked at the very last fence 
before the hill. The brown horse died that night, and poor Tom 
was a bankrupt within twelve months from that day.”* 

Great fluctuation often happens in the price of the same 
animal in a few months, which does not arise from any diminution 
of his intrinsic value, but depends on the situation in which he is 
placed from being offered to different classes of persons. 

“TI went to see,” says a well known sporting writer, “a stud of 
horses for sale at Tattersalls: I perceived that one horse among the 
stud seemed to attract very great attention, and this I thought was 
easily accounted for, from his being one of the finest horses I think 
I ever saw. But I found another cause for this general attraction, 
when I heard he was not only beyond competition the widest 
jumper in the stud, but known to be the widest brook or drain 
jumper in Lincolnshire, where he had been hunted. He was put 
up with the rest, and I bought him at a hundred guineas. He 
was no sooner knocked down to me than I felt I had done wrong. 
Several others of the same stud were sold at far higher prices, not 
one of which could any way be compared with him as to looks, 
size or breeding; in short, I felt certain he was too cheap to be 
good. A couple of — to the head groom produced no 
explanation, but that he was a very good horse, the fastest in the 
stud, and the biggest jumper in Lincolnshire. I hunted him; 
found him fast enough to go at his ease up to any hounds with any 
scent; nothing too big for him in his stride, and a mistake 
seemed impossible, so it was anything he chose to try; but he 
seemed to think it beneath his dignity to jump at any ordinar 
fence, and I should say, during three times I rode him with 


hounds, he was on his nose with me twenty times. He had 
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another pleasing propensity; if there were twenty little water 
drains in the field, I would back him to put his foot in every one 
ofthem. I was lucky enough, however, to find a farmer who 
piqued himself on being the boldest rider in the country where I 
was hunting, and had on more than one occasion pounded 
the whole field. It struck me the widest jumper in all Lincoln- 
shire and my friend the dauntless farmer would be well 
matched: it ended in my allowing him to try “Lincoln” at a 
brook that had been considered in the hunt as impassable without 
a boat or taking a cold bath. The price was agreed upon if the 
horse did it: he did it and to spare. I drew £50, taking in 
exchange decidedly one of the cleverest hunters I ever had, and 
eventually sold him at a hundred and fifty, when fourteen years 
old.” * 

And here is another story, showing how the price of a horse 
may make a vast rise in a short time. “Some summers ago, a 
horse found his way into the stable of a celebrated dealer in 
Piccadilly, that, like a young lady of great beauty and fortune on 
her first appearance at Court, created quite a sensation amongst a 
certain set, known for their <xclusive notions respecting women 
and horses. The West-end was in a state of excitement. Four 
hundred pounds had been offered to, and refused by, this spirited 
dealer in hard bargains, whe himself had given three hundred for 
him. The fame of the nay spread even beyond Bow Bells, and 


a brother dealer from the neighbourhood of Romford found his 
business stand still—nobody would come to his yard till the 
wonder was disposed of. Romford even caught the mania, and 
was determined to have a peep at the phenomenon, and quietly 
walked one fine morning into the mews where the beauty was 
preserved. The ng was paraded and then the following short 


colloquy passed :—‘* There Romford, is not he a top-sawyer? You 
complain I have not bought any horses of you lately; bring such 
a sort as that and I'll buy a hundred.’ Romford picked up his 
ash plant, slapped it smartly on his boot top, and walking quietly 
out of the yard by his friend’s side, said :—* Well, Piccadilly, ’tis a 
nice horse and he looks fresh and well, and I bought him eight 
months ago at Howden fair at thirty-five sovereigns.’ Such was 
the fact.” f 

Smartness in horse dealing is not confined to Great Britain. 
The Yankees are awfully “cute” at making a bargain. The fol- 
lowing is a picture of an American horse-dealer : 

“Just before the snow and ice disappeared, a Yankee field 
officer, a horse-dealer by vocation, one Major Slocombe, 
arrived in our garrison (Quebec) from the States. He brought 
with him a string of horses, one or two of which, according to 
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the major’s account, would have distanced Eclipse. Give me an 
American horse-dealer for hyperbole and gag; he is the boy for 
metaphor. A friend of mine, Captain J of the Engineers, and 
myself had agreed to purchase a good cocktail that could gallop a 
little, with the intention of running him in the spring, as it had 
been determined upon to establish something in the shape of 
garrison races as soon as the weather would permit. With this 
object in view we repaired to the livery-stables, where ‘the Major’ 
had put up his batch of thoroughbreds. The loquacious owner of 
this wonderful batch of high-bred cattle was in the yard, smoking 
his Havannah, whip in hand, and looking as ‘cute as a thorough 
Kentuckian can look. After enumerating the several estimable 
qualities of every animal in the stud, he inquired what sort of a 
‘ crittur’ we wanted. Upon being informed that we were in quest 
of a nag ‘ wot could get over the ground rather smartish,’ he re- 
plied : 

“ * Now, gentlemen, I'll be candid with you—(mark the Yankee’s 
candour, I pray you, good reader)—if you want a slow horse he 
won’t suit you, for may I go to everlastin’ smash if he ain’t the 
fastest galloper I ever clapt eyes on—that ’ere chestnut I mean, 
gentlemen—him as the boy’s a leading up and down. May I be 
catamawpously chawed wp if there’s his ekal in all Canada. 
You all know God Almighty was employed six days a-makin’ 
the world; well, and on the seventh he put on that horse’s fore- 
hand. I say you Hiram, run him down, and let the British 
officer see what a genoowine American horse is. He arn’t got 
no vishiousness in him.. Lord love ye! He’s as spry as a fiddler 
and as pleasant as a tea-party. He’s dirt cheap at four hundred 
dollars.’ 

“As we did not quite agree with our American friend as to 
this fact, we took leave to express our dissent, the surest and 
most comprehensive method being to offer half the money. 
After a good deal of swearing, lying, higgling and bargaining, 
the horse was ours for two hundred and fifty dollars; and he 
did in part deserve the high eulogiums Major Slocombe passed 
upon him; he was a good honest horse, and ran gamely and 
well.” * 

There is some difference between selling and giving a horse ; 
the old proverb says you should not look a gift horse in the 
mouth; but among certain American Indians it seems the 
custom for the giver of a horse to give the recipient a good 
thrashing. 

“When General Street and I arrived at Kee-o-kuk’s village, we 
were just in time to see an amusing scene in the prairie a little 
back of his village. The ‘ Foxes,’ were making up a war party to 
go against the ‘Sioux,’ and had not suitable horses enough by 
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twenty, had sent word to the ‘Sacs’ the day before, according to 
ancient custom, that they were coming on that day at a certain 
time to smoke that number of horses, and they must not fail to 
have them ready. On that day and at that hour the twenty 
young men who were beggars for horses were on the spot, and 
seated themselves on the ground in a circle, where they went to 
smoking. The villagers flocked around them ina dense crowd, 
and soon after there appeared on the prairie at half-a-mile distance, 
an equal number of young men of the ‘ Sac’ tribe, who had agreed 
to give each a horse, and who were then galloping around them 
at full speed; and gradually, as they went around in a circuit, 
coming nearer to the centre until they were at last close to the 
ring of young fellows seated on the ground. Whilst dashing 
about thus, each one with a heavy whip in his hand, as he came 
within reach of the groupon the ground, selected the one to whom 
he intended to present his horse; and as he passed gave him the 
most tremendous cut with his lash over the naked shoulders ; 
and as he darted around again, he plied the whip as before, and 
again and again, with a violent crack, until the blood could be 
seen trickling over his naked shoulders ; upon which he instantly 
dismounted, and placed the bridle and whip in his hands, saying: 
‘Here, you are a beggar; I present you a horse, but you will 
earry my mark on your back.’ In this manner they were all in a 
little time ‘whipped up,’ and each had a good horse to ride 
home and take into battle. His necessity was such that he could 
afford to take the stripes and the scars as the price of the 
horse, and the giver could afford to make the present for the 
satisfaction of putting his mark on the other, and of boasting of 
his liberality.” * 

How many English gentlemen would care to receive a 
horse, with the accompanying castigation; the stripes being 
= laid on by a powerful groom, armed with a stout whalebone 
whip ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
STORIES OF DEALERS AND DUPES. 


OME rare stories are told of the way in which dealers cheat 
their customers. Here are a few of them: 

“My first horse-dealing adventure was with a Quaker, and [ 
approached the owner of the first object of my speculation with 
much confidence. It was a well-bred, gay little gelding, full 
of life and spirit; I approved and purchased him. Friend 
Joseph was very precise with me. ‘There is the horse, friend ; 
my price is thirty guineas.’ 
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“¢ Will you allow me to try him, sir?’ 

“¢Thou art a stranger to me, friend; thou mayst injure the 
animal, and we shall not know who is in fault.’ 

“<* Will you warrant him, sir?’ 

“*He has always carried me well, friend; I believe him to 
be sound, but few men are agreed upon what soundness is.’ 

“«Ts thirty guineas the lowest price?’ 

“*T have asked thee what I believe to be his just value, and 
I shall take no less.’ 

“TI paid my money and was well pleased with my purchase 
for three days, and then discovered, what a very little reflection 
might have told me at first, that the Quaker being two stone 
lighter than myself and presumably a quiet rider, a horse that 
would carry him safely would in less than a week break his 
own knees and endanger my neck. He was a good horse, 
though not fit for me.” 

In this case the Quaker certainly cannot be called a cheat, 
but Sir G. Stephens relates another deal in which he was 
regularly taken in and done for: 

“T set off,” he says, “to examine ‘a sweet mare’ with a pedi- 
gree as long as her tail. She belonged to ‘a gentleman, 
and I was determined to see my ‘gentleman.’ A sort of non- 
descript, half-gentleman, half-jockey, but with the word rogue 
as legibly written on his face as if it had been tattooed there, 
came forward. ‘Bought her for breeding, sir; won't do; 
dropped three fillies running. Sweetest creature that ever was 
crossed, but she won't breed a colt, and she must go.’ 

“*Do you warrant her, sir.’ 

“* Warrant her? To be sure! I'll warrant her to fly with you.’ 

“*Do you warrant her sound ?’ 

“*¢Tickleback sound! Why, she is as well known at Tattersall’s 
as myself,’ 

“I was by no means satisfied, but in decency I could press 
the point no further; I liked her looks, and thought the best 
policy was to assume that his intentions were good. I told 
him I would send a cheque by my servant, and would trouble 
him to send back a receipt, with the usual warranty, and left him 
In a couple of hours John brought home the mare and the 
receipt. ‘How does she go, John?’ ‘Pretty well, sir. I 
saw the rascal was drunk, and asked him for the receipt. He 
fumbled first in this pocket and then in the other, and at last 
produced an unstamped acknowledgment for the money, but 
not a word of warranty! The next morning, when sober, he 
owned that ‘the gentleman’ had given him half a crown, and 
the ‘ gentleman’s groom’ had helped him to spend it! The rest 
was easily explained: ‘The gentlemen’ was gone to Melton 
or Newmarket instead of Tattersall’s—but the mare went there, 
and was certainly as well known as I could wish. It was the 
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only word of truth the fellow had spoken. She had slipped 
her hip in foaling, and had been sold three times in three months 
at an average price of ten pounds. I only lost twenty by her, 
and thought myself lucky.” 

With rare perseverance Sir George tried yet again, but it 
was a long time before he could find one to suit his fancy. At 
length he found one that he thought would do, and it certainly 
did—a considerable amount of damage before he managed to get 
rid of it. Sir George says: 

“A chestnut horse was advertised for sale at some livery 
stables of the first respectability. He was ‘bond fide the 
property of a gentleman, and parted with for no fault.’ The 
advertisement ended here, and the absence of all the usual 
encomiums persuaded me that the description was true. My eye 
does not often deceive me as to the external pretensions of a 
horse; the animal in question was beautiful, and his action good. 
I inspected and handled him very minutely; I picked up every 
foot, passed my hand down every leg, and found neither fault 
nor blemish. I mounted him, and rode him for an hour; I 
was satisfied, and bought him, taking care to obtain my warranty 
myself. For two whole days he did justice to his owner's 
representations. 

“On the third day I was too much occupied to ride, but the 
following morning I hurried to the stables, resolved to make up 
for lost time. No sooner was my foot in the stirrup than, 
with the cunning of a monkey, he raised his near hind foot, 
and shoved the stirrup-iron away. He repeated this fun two 
or three times. I tried on the off side, but he was as clever there! 

“* Off with the saddle, John; we'll try him without,’ but the 
sly rogue was up to me; he crouched like a camel. 

“* Pick up his fore leg, John.’ Nor would that do; he reared, 
broke away from two men who were helping, and galloped up 
the ride. A full hour was spent by me, and every man in the 
yard, to get across him, but all in vain; defeated and mortified, 
I returned home, leaving directions to sell him. My warranty 
did not extend to safety in mounting. I had not been home 
an hour before word was brought that he had kicked an ostler 
and laid him up! I was of course bound to indemnify, as well 
as cure, the sufferer; and sent the savage brute to Osborn’s. 
The next morning a second groom received a kick that cost 
me a guinea. I sent the beast to the hammer as a vicious horse. 
He was sold for more than he cost, but not until he had sent me 
a third claimant for compensation! It was a dealer that bought 
him, and he certainly found a discipline to cure his vice. He 
killed him in less than a month. 

“‘I was curious to know the reason of his extreme docility for 
the first three days after I had him. By a fee to some of the 
understrappers at the stables I soon arrived at the truth. He 
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had been tied up to the rack both day and night for a week 
before, and never allowed to sleep except standing!—enough to 
tame a tiger, it must be confessed. I lost nothing by him, how- 
ever, and I gained both a specific for a vicious horse and a 
wholesome apprehension of gentlemen.” * 

Frenchmen are not generally credited with much knowledge 
of horseflesh, and the following account of the manner in which 
an Englishman sold a horse—and the Frenchman who bought it, 
by way of revenge—is amusing : 

“ Riding one evening after dark along the road from Calais to 
Dunkerque on a favourite English horse, down he dropped as if 
he had been shot, sending me over his ears en avant cowrrier. 
This mishap had arisen from my (Englishman-like) taking the 
side of the pavé in preference to the middle of the route. A 
drain had been left open, of about two feet deep, into which my 
horse had gone. He was up in a moment; I remounted, and what 
I said about Frenck highroads was bad enough then, but when I 
examined my horse’s knees by the first light I came to, and 
found two concavities made in them something the size of a tea- 
cup, I fear what I said was ten times worse. I really now thought 
that from this trap having been left open, and holding myself a 
loser of about thirty pounds each knee, some redress would be 
afforded me. I found, however, that redress, something like 
promotion or reward for services, was likely to be some time in 
coming, for I was first told I had no business riding where I did; 
and, secondly, from whom was the redress to come? Before this 
could be got at it was necessary to find who made the drain, and 
it behoved me to find that out. ‘Did Monsieur know who it 
was?’ Of course Monsieur did not. I saw my chance was out, 
but to render assurance doubly sure out came again the infernal 
‘ Il faut qwil Vapprenne donc.’ 

“The prayers of the wicked are sometimes heard: I prayed for 
a chance to return all favours to Monsieur le ————, and it 
came. I learned that his lady had taken a mania for riding en 
Amazon, and that her lord and master would give any price for 
a perfectly broke English horse accustomed to carry a lady. 

“Just before I left England a very beautiful horse, that had 
been carrying a friend of my wife’s, had unfortunately gone 
broken-winded, so much so as to be useless. I started my groom 
off for this said horse, and he brought him back in blooming 
condition, and looking worth as much as any lady’s horse could 
be, and only six years old. I got the daughter of a friend of 
mine, a girl nine years of age, to ride him about the town, taking 
care he should be seen by the lady and her good lord. The 
beauty and docility of the horse in carrying a mere child could 
not be resisted, so a note arrived filled with apologies for asking 





* Sir G. Stephens—Adventures in Search of a Horse. 
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if I would sell ‘le beau cheval,’ in which case I was begged to name 
a price, and to pass my word that he was as docile as he appeared. 
Monsieur would only ask leave for a friend to look at him in the 
stable, who would bring the ‘ argent comptant.’ I replied that 
I would sell the horse, that, on my honour, he was ‘ doux comme 
un agneau,’ a hundred and fifty napoleons his price, and that 
Monsieur’s friend was quite welcome to see him, assuring Mon- 
sieur ‘de ma parfaite considération, &c. &. Yes, thinks I to 
myself, you are welcome to ma parfaite considération, but I sus- 
pect you will not get much consideration for your hundred and 
fifty. I have the ‘ Jl faut qu’il lapprenne’ fresh in my memory 
—chacun asontour! Ihave not spent so much money about 
horses without being able to make a broken-winded one fit to be 
examined by your friend. 

“The ‘ ami’ came ; the ‘valet decurie’ came; the saddle and 
bridle (such a saddle, a kind of ‘ demi-pique’ resuscitated), the 
bridle half red velvet and silver buckles, came—no matter; the 
money came. Out of kindness to the horse, I desired the French 
groom not to give him any cold water that day; those initiated 
in such matters will know why; the groom did not. Jl faut qu'il 
Capprenne, thinks I. The groom mounted, rode off ‘ en dragon,’ 
stiff as a poker, Monsieur l’ami walking by his side, and, as I 
saw, Frenchman-like, stopping ten times in the street to show 
le beau cheval to some friend. Tout a Cheure, tout & Vheure, 
thought I. 

“The next evening the friend waited on me, begging I would go 
with him to look at the horse. ‘ Volontiers, Monseiwr, and 
away we went. I found him, of course, blowing away like a black- 
smith’s bellows. What was de mattere? vas de hors indisposé ? 
* Eh, non ;? Monsieur says ‘ il est poussif; voila tout. * Poussif, 
poussif!’ cries Monsieur le . *Sacré!—do I hear you 
right ? you say de hors is what you call broke in de wind—do I 
hear dat? ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘you do;’ and, thinks I to myself, 
Madame will hear it too occasionally if she rides him. Monsieur 
assured me he had no idea of the horse being so when he bought 
him. I freely expressed my conviction that this was correct. 
Vat vas he todo? ‘Ce n'est pas mon affaire cela,’ said I. 

“Doubtless my reader has seen two Frenchmen in a passion ; 
but to see two most passionate ones in a regular white-heat rage is 
really a treat. Now, says I, for the coup-de-théatre. I reminded 
Monsieur of the broken-knee decision; he recognised me in a 
moment. ‘ Now, Monsieur,’ says I, ‘what have you got to say ? 
You wanted wn beau cheval—you have him ; you wanted a docile 
one—you have that also; I said nothing about his being sound: 
you have no fault to find with me.’ ‘ Mais mille tonneres! I 
no vant de horse broke in de vind, dat go puff, puff, all de day 
long.’ ‘C'est possible,’ says I, ‘mais cela m’est parfaitement 
indifferent, You trusted to your friend’s judgment. ‘ Bote my 
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friend have no judgment for de horse.’ ‘Il faut, Monsieur,’ said 
I, making my bow, ‘qu’il ?apprenne donc.’” * 

When one horse-dealer deliberately lays himself out to get the 
better of another in a bargain there is sometimes fun for the 
spectators; asa rule the horse-dealer’s tongue is quite as quick 
and sharp as his judgment, and no mercy is shown eitherin the 
bargain or the chaff that precedes it. According to an old saying, 
‘there is no friendship in horse dealing,” and here is an instance: 

*“ Amongst others who used to hunt with the New Forest hounds 
was Dicky Wise, a great character, who always rode with a spare 
stirrup-leather round his neck for the benefit, he said, of any of 
his friends in case they should break one. Wise once had a deal 
with a sporting butcher of Southampton, also a well-known 
character, one Jack Hewitt, who came from Bath, and horsed one 
or two coaches. Wise’s horse was a rank roarer, and the butcher’s 
had an awful spavin, but they agreed to exchange even-handed, 
without examining each other’s horses. The next day Hewitt 
went out hunting and found out the roaring, but said nothing 
about it. The following day Wise rode his horse with the hounds, 
and, coming down the High Street on his return, he passed the 
shop, where Hewitt was standing at his door. The horse was 
going on three legs, and Wise hallooed out to him—‘ No friend- 
ship in horse-dealing, Mr. Hewitt—there is no friendship in horse- 
dealing!’ Wise was very touchy if anybody found fault with his 
horses. There was a clergyman who hunted in the New Forest, a 
tall man, and very plain in the face, with his knees knocking one 
against the other, and his feet standing wide apart. One day he 
addressed Wise thus—‘ That is a very ugly horse you are on.’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said Dick in his blandest manner, ‘and I should say 
beauty was not by when you were dropped.’” f 

The canny Scot is sometimes quite a match for the Southron in 
horse-dealing : 

“ An anecdote is told of a certain Scotch laird who sold a horse 
to an Englishman, saying—‘ You buy him as you see him; but 
he’s an honest beast.’ The purchaser took him home. In a few 
days he stumbled and fell, to the damage of his own knees and his 
rider’s head. On this the angry purchaser remonstrated with the 
laird, whose reply was—‘ Well, sir, I told you he was an honest 
beast ; many a time he has threatened to come down with me, 
and I kenned he would keep his word some day.’” t 

The Irishman, according to tradition, should be full of fun, even 
while taking in his best friend over a horse. But the Irish of 
late years seem to have either left off being funny, or they don’t 
allow the Saxon to enjoy any of their wit. Charles Lever’s horse- 
loving, hard-riding Irishmen were jolly good fellows, and the 
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individual of whom the following is related must have been one 
of them : 

“We had a rather humorous adventure here—the Plains of 
Roscommon abound with them. A cockney sportsman was 
amongst us who had bought an ’oss two days previous to the hunt. 
There was as bad a speculation in the animal’s eye as there was 
in the purchaser’s bargain ; and he had a trifling thickness of breath, 
that the Irish dealer said was only a cowld, that he required a 
good breathing to get in tune and upon the top of his speed. 
He had also a bit: of a blemish on one knee, but the horse- 
jockey assured the cockney that it was only a mark in his coat. 
In short, the ’oss was a rip, and at the first stiff leap he came to 
he shot his rider over his head, broke the other knee, girths 
and bridle all together. The cockney was much bruised, and 
threatened the seller with a law-suit, appealing at the same 
time to his conscience, how he could sell such a horse as sound, 
and how he could praise him up as he did. ‘Upon my word, 
says Pat, ‘and that’s as good as my bond, he is as sound asa 
bell, for he’ll go whenever you touch him; and as for his 
character, all I said was that he would run against any horse 
or mare you could bring into the field; and as for a leaper—let 
him alone for that!’ The case was hopeless.” * 

Even grave lawyers and judges seem to grow extra witty when 
a horse-dealing case is before the court. A horse-coping case was 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas in 1804, and in the course of 
the trial Lord Alvanley, the Lord Chief Justice, told the following 
story : 

“Some years ago,” said his lordship, “an action was brought 
against a gentleman at the bar respecting a horse which he had 
bought to go the circuit upon. The horse was taken home, and his 
servant mounted him to show his paces. When he was on the 
animal’s back he would not stir a step, he tried to turn him rownd 
and round, but he was determined not to go the circuit. The 
horse-dealer was informed of the horse’s obstinacy, and asked by 
the purchaser how he came to sell him such a horse? ‘ Well,’ 
said the dealer, ‘it can’t be helped. Give me back the horse, 
allow me five pounds, and we'll settle the matter.’ The barrister 
refused, and advised him to send the horse to be broke in by a 
rough-rider. ‘ Rough-rider!’ said the dealer, ‘he has been to 
rough-riders enough.’ ‘How came you to sell me a horse that 
would not go?’ rejoined the barrister. ‘I sold you a horse 
warranted sound, and sound he is,’ concluded the dealer; ‘ but as 
for his going—I never thought he would go.” f 

Another case of more recent date is thus reported in a well- 
known sporting periodical : 

“Mr. Henley Greaves, who used to take a country as Mr. E. T. 





* Sporting Magazine, January, 1832. 
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Smith would take a theatre, hunted the Vale of White Horse 
country in 1861. Mr. Greaves was a giant—a tremendously 
heavy man. In a horse case tried at Oxford he was called as a 
witness to prove that the horse about which they were bringing 
the action (which was for a breach of warranty) was a roarer. Mr. 
Huddleston was the counsel who cross-examined him. Mr. Greaves 
proved that he rode the horse, and that he roared directly he was set 
going. Mr. Huddleston, manipulating his kid gloves as was his 
wont, giving a look at Mr. Greaves (who filled the witness-box, 
and towered far above the usual standard of witnesses), and 
making a furtive wink at the jury, asked—‘ Did the horse roar, 
sir, before you got on him?’ ‘No,’ was the innocent reply, 
‘certainly not.’ ‘ Indeed,’ replied the leader of the circuit, ‘ he 
couldn’t have known you meant to ride him, or else he would 
have roared pretty loudly.’ Shouts of laughter followed this sally, 
in which the good-natured, jolly welter-weight joined.” * 





SPRING. 
—— 


Tue Earth, awakened from her wintry sleep, 
Calls Nature forth her carnival to keep, 
No longer meanly clad, but now arrayed 
In tenderest greens, and richly varied shade. 


The budding hedgerows ope their leaflets gay, 

The woodbines flaunt, the hawthorn spreads its spray, 
While violets cluster in the flowery dale, 

And birds new-mated warble in the vale. 


The twittering swallow and the babbling rill 
Re-echo to the speckled throstle’s trill ; 

Lambs, plaintive bleating, roam o’er lea and fell, 
Or sportive strip the thickets in the dell. 


Fair blooms the daffodil, the fairy reed 
Begirts the sedgy rim of spring-decked mead, 
Laden with king-cup gay and daisy white, 
Tipt with a rosy glow of halcyon light. 


The silvery dew yet kissed the opening flower, 
When thro’ the balmy air from lowly bower 
A lark on flutt’ring wing rose, singing clear 
His gladsome welcome to the maiden year. 


EDITH PRINCE. 





* Baily's Magazine, February, 1873, 





TO A CHILD, 


I 


THOU, whose young face and fairy grace 
This simple strain has moved, 

Indulge no fears, in future years, 

That thou wilt be unloved : 

Smiles, and not wrath, thou wilt call forth, 
Bright happiness and glee ; 

The gloomy frown sinks quickly down 
When smiled upon by thee. 


Il. 
The only sinning will be in winning 
Friendship or Love too fast ; 
We only fear fond love-may sear 
Thy young heart-leaves at last ; 


But the fair rose more lovely grows 
"Neath fostering care and skill, 
While by that care the ugly tare 
Becomes more frightful still. 


ITT. 


We cannot trace oft in the face 
The thoughts that under lie ; 
What stirs the breast, tho’ sometimes guessed, 
Lies wrapt in mystery. 
No mental cloud with veil or shroud 
Obscures thy feature-lines, 
For all must see what dwells in thee, 
And thro’ thy young face shines. 
IV. 
The childless breast in lone unrest 
Might crave for one like thee, 
Whose cheering smile would oft beguile 
The hours that will not flee. 
Whate’er the part thy loving heart 
Is called in life to play, 
Each joy ’twill double—from care and troub‘e 
‘Twill snatch the sting away. 





To a Child. 


V. 


O may that eye, now drooped and shy, 
Now raised and full of light, 
Now bright and gay before the sway 
Of humour’s passing flight, 
For once but bend upon thy friend 
Its look of tender power, 
Whose gentle spell shall ever dwell 
Beyond the fleeting hour. 
VI. 

Each coming year, now green, now'sere, 

Thile it subtracts from me, 
Will each new spring some offering bring 
Of graceful gift to thee, 
More strength of mind and heart combined, 
Beneath whose double power 
The opening rose will soon unclose 
Its leaves in perfect flower. 

VIL. 

Many around are quickly found 
Of handsome form and face, 
Of whom each thinks she’s pink of pinks 
In loveliness and grace. 


And some of these oft strive to please, 
Or vainly seek to gain 

The friendly love that thou mayest move 
And easily retain. 


Vil. 
Whene’er I see from tree to tree 
The robin red-breast dart, 
His happy play, now grave, now gay, 
In each mood wins the heart; 
Then standing still to brightly trill 
His song in spite of rain ; 
Beheld or heard, that winning bird 
Recalls thy face again. 

Ix. 

’Twas not the dower of earthly power, 
Of lineage and place, 
That once inclined the Master mind 
To put forth all his grace. 
Ianthe’s * worth evoked the birth 
Of that strong tender strain ° 
Of loving lines, whose beauty shines 
With lights that cannot wane. 





* The address to Ianthe, which forms the dedication to Childe Harold, comprises 
some of the most pure and tender lines Byron ever wrote; and no marvel! for 
there is something so winning, almost enchanting, in the portrait of Lady Char- 
lotte Harley, the original of Janthe, that it is imporsible to forget it. 





To a Child. 


xX. 


When thro’ the wood in thoughtful mood 

My steps shall chance to be, 

The sun-loved nook, the joyous brook, 

Will bring back thoughts of thee. 

May He, whose love to children clove, 

Guard thee in life’s young May ; 

His hand will seek the pure and meek 

And guide them in His way. JOHN COLLETT. 





THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


Wuenre the waves look deep and still, 

Where the soft wind lightly sweeps, 

*Neath the shadow of the rocks 
There he sleeps. 


Where white clouds are sailing by, 
In the summer sky o’erhead, 
While the billows gently sigh 
For the dead. 
Where the fading evening sun, 
Faintly crowns each glittering wave, 
And the sea-birds love to fly 
O’er his grave. 
Far above the village stands, 
On the sloping clifis around, 
Where the breezes and the sea 
Ever sound. 


And a gentle maiden fair, 

Wandering on the lonely shore, 

Thinks of him who shall return 
Nevermore! 


And the fishers sadly show 
Where he found an early grave, 
Telling how he ever was 

True and brave. 


Thus beneath the sea he sleeps, 
Till the great awakening day, 
But his happy spirit dwells 

Far away ! 


And the maiden of his love 
Once again his own shall be, 
In that pleasant land where is 
No more sea ! 
CAROLINE A. O’MELIA, 





A GOSSIP ABOUT NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


With an Engraving of Biehm's Statue of Sir Francis Drake, erected on 
Plymouth Hoe. 


—e—_ 


WAS standing one grey and breezy day, a few months 

since, beside Boehm’s spirited statue of the great English 

sailor, Sir Francis Drake ; the mighty sea before me, the glorious 
old land behind, his picturesque birthplace not far away. 

What a throng of stirring historic memories arose! 

And here, I glowingly thought, is the real value of such grate- 
ful works of art, which it has become the contemptible fashion to 
jest and sneer about, or regard with assumed indifference. Such 
works are not only justly and creditably appreciative; they 
preserve our patriotic sentiments from growing cold and lifeless, 
sowiug good seed for present use and future harvesting. For it 
is undoubtedly true, as Macaulay said, that “a people which 
takes no pride in the noble achievements of remote ancestors will 
never achieve anything worthy to be remembered with pride by 
remote descendants.” 

Luckily, men of the Drake type have never been wanting in 
England. The salt water that surrounds our island home has got 
into our blood, and naval heroes command our readiest sympathies. 
Common gratitude, nay, common prudence, should plead against 
our ever neglecting or forgetting them, for they were the real 
creators of our national prosperity and power, and its strongest 
guardians. Their names have every right to be familiar in our 
mouths as household words; their statues should be erected 
wherever they can attract public attention or awaken curiosity. 

When Drake lived—in the reign of bold, adventure-loving King- 
Queen Bess—commerce, war, and discovery sailed hand-in-hand 
upon the seas, under the English flag. Trading was still carried 
out in a spirit very nigh akin to that of the ancient Vikings, com- 
pulsory exchanging, buying, and selling, partaking largely of the 
old plundering and slaying system. Danger was stiil regarded 
as a delightful stimulant well worth the ailing 

That good old country clergyman who wrote in the days of 
Shakespeare’s youth, William Harrison, complained bitterly of these 
mariners, who were not content with their old trade to “ Spaine, 
Portugal, Flanders, Danske, Norwaie, Scotland, and Irelande 
onelie,” but had “soughte out the East and West Indies, and made 
suspicious voiages not onelie unto the Canaries and New Spaine, 
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but likewise unto Cathaia (China), Moscovia, Tartaria and the 
regions there about, from whence, as they saie, they — home 
great commodities. But alas!” he adds, after that fashion of 
looking to the end of one’s nose, never beyond it, which still 
flourishes amongst us, “ Alas! I see not by all their travell that 
the prices of things are in any whit abated.” It never entered 
the mind of this worthy country parson that the bold ventures 
of these brave old warrior-traders were laying the foundations 
of that enormous trade which made England the world’s greatest 
country. 

But the men who faced death so cheerfully, like—as the 
parson says—* A free, stout and haughty race, prodigal of life and 
blood,” came from a stock to whom the sea had ever been more 
precious than the land. The old sea-kings regarded it as their 
natural element for centuries, and England was specially the land 
of their love. Saxon, Norman, Dane, all were of seafaring 
ancestry, and all hungered to possess a fertile island for which 
Neptune seemed to have a special regard. 


When wild hordes of semi-savages swarmed like locusts from 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to darken and desolate the shores 
of nations more peaceable and civilized than their own, Britons 
and Saxons, struggling for mastery, left their undefended shores 
totheir mercy. These invaders, in their blind hatred of Christianity 
—the Bradlaughs of their day—mocked “ the White Christ ” with 
horrible jests and laughter, while in their unrestrained and 
merciless ferocity they heaped shame and suffering upon his 
followers. Sparing neither for age nor sex, drunken and turbulent, 
trained to murder and robbery from their childhood, worshippers 
of a disgustingly brutal and materialistic idea of God, they 
glorified treachery, hatred, and revenge. Their invading paths 
were marked with the ashes of burnt homes and the mutilated 
bodies of men, women, and children. Even babes were torn from 
their mothers’ breasts and tossed upon their bloody pikes. Insati- 
able in their greed of plunder, they held nothing dishonourable 
that gratified it. Unsparing in their bloodthirstiness, they tor- 
tured helpless captives for mere amusement, destroying crops 
only that the peasantry might starve; coming and going at will 
in great fleets of huge, turret-bearing, iron-protected boats, as 
superior to the Anglo-Saxon’s deep, deckless, paddle-steered 
vessels, as the Roman machine-steered galleys had been to the 
heavy, oaken, leather-sailed barges of the Britons, and as far ex- 
ceeding in the number of their ships as in the long-practised skill 
with which they managed them. When threatened by defeat 
they fled to the sea, where they were safe, and sailed merrily 
away to shores whereon they found none to say them nay. 

Through two ghastly centuries of night-mare horrors did our 
unfortunate Saxon forefathers suffer and struggle before, in the 
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agonies of their final despair, one arose who from the nettle 
Danger plucked the flower Safety, demonstrating gloriously the 
value of that fleet, which has been the source of all our past and 
present security, greatness and prosperity. 

Alfred, justly surnamed the Great, came to the throne a king 
almost without subjects. ~ His forts destroyed, his towns in ashes, 
and his people slaughtered, he stood almost alone amidst triumphant 
foes—a price upon his head. Hunted like a wild beast, like a 
wild beast he hid by day, and at —_ turned upon the hunters. 
They called him Wolf, for like a wolf he prowled in darkness, and 
made it hideous. Concealed in caves and woods or peasants’ 
huts, he brooded over the past and present. He remembered 
how, when in Rome, an uneducated, keenly observant, thoughtfui 
boy, with kingly instincts strong within him, he heard what 
part the Roman fleets played in conquering France, Spain, and 
Britain; knew how the fleets of his own fearless, sea-loving 
ancestors crossed the sea to win the fertile island that gave 
him birth; how King Ecybright found his strong army of 
small avail until it was supplemented by as strong a fleet 
under Ethelstan, who shouted “ Havoc!” so fiercely when, off the 
coast of Dorset, he drove the cruel Danes before him in wild and 
headlong flight. Nor was the naval glory of King Ethelstan dim 
in his proudest memories, nor did he in his sadness forget how in 
past times a neglected fleet brought a quick succession of ruinous 
disasters, culminating in the heathens’ triumph and Saxon en- 
slavement. He saw plainly that to maintain a conquest the 
means whereby it was made must also be maintained, and said to 
himself—if England will be peaceable, happy, and free, she must 
and shall be strongest on the seas. 

At last the too confident, drunken, and careless Danes gave the 
chance he watched for, and were suddenly surprised and thrown 
into such confusion that a rapid succession of vigorous, scientifically- 
given blows brought them to their knees, and made them glad to 
accept his terms, either to become orderly, law-abiding, industrious, 
and Christian, or immediately quit the island, swearing never to 
return. King Alfred would be a king, not of primeval woods, 
treacherous, unhealthy marshes, and barren rocks, but of a popu- 
lous, prosperous, smiling land. He wanted men to govern where 
men were wanted to toil, and these were stout ones, dauntless in 
war, hardy, and skilful as mariners; he gave those whoavailed them- 
selves of his generosity land and seed, and he sent the tameless 
and idle out of the country. To keep these new-made Christians 
and subjects to their solemnly-given words, Alfred strengthened 
his laws to cope with them, giving the curbs they needed as 
well as the freedom they dem:.ded. Then he played his trump- 
card, building his famous “long ships ”"—those great rowing boats, 
some of which accommodated sixty rowers, in addition to men-at- 
arms, and skilled mariners for the sails. They were made after 
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the Roman fashion, and not on the old Frisian, Saxon, or Danish 
models, being, although lighter, more steady than the latter, and 
managed with greater ease. He set them afloat with a stern 
prohibition against either asking or accepting quarter; and when 
they were, very quickly, brought to the awful test of battle, they 
ve an excellent account of their enemies, and drove them 
* helter-skelter thro’ the blue” to trouble other shores. A 
king, a wise one, and a Christian, within whose knowledge no man 
went unrewarded for his good deeds or unpunished for his bad ones, 
kindly, gentle, and loving where he could be, stern and severe 
where sterpness and severity were needed, always prompt. A 
Manisty of his day, called Cadwine, was hanged for setting aside 
the verdict of a jury, and giving his own in its place ; and another 
named Treberne for the same offence met the same fate.* 

From that time the“necessity for a strong navy was deeply 
and frequently impressed upon the Anglo-Saxon mind, for never 
did the nation neglect it, or permit it to fall into decay without 
suffering immediate violence and disaster. 

King Edgar’s navy was larger than that of any of his royal 
predecessors had been. His ships exceeded in number those 
of all the other European navies put together, and, being always 
prepared ‘for war, God gave peacein his time; and the nation grew 
in prosperity and power. Once a year Edgar visited every, station 
of his fleet, sailing around the coast in a circle, scrupulously 
inspecting each vessel, exploring every creek and bay; rightly 
styling himself“ Monarch of all Albion, and sovereign over all 
princes of the adjacent isles.” 

But peace has its dangers as well as war. Men are apt to think 
what long has been always will be, whence indolent content and 
blind confidence but too often comes. Only six years after the great 
naval king’s death a ridiculously few Danish ships sufficed to thrill 
the English with fear and horror. Once more the Danes were upon 
them, slaughtering and plundering with their ancient fury and 
piratical greed. Thick and fast they came, gleefully exultant, 
savagely voracious, and again there went up to Heaven shrieks of 
agony and death, the smoke of burning towns and villages—the 
wails and groans of homeless and starving old men, women, 
and children, erst happy and prosperous. The wealthy traders 
and flourishing farmers, the indolent nobles and the neglect- 
ful Witan, assembled in a tumult of terror and recrimination, 
agreed only in crying out for ships, soldiers, and sailors. Then 
was founded in hot haste the great taxes we so often read of 
in English history, the Heregyld and the Danegeld—the soldier 
tax and the ship tax—whereby every man who held three hundred 
and ten hides of land was bound to build a ship for the king’s 





* Even Judge Jeffries dared not set aside the verdict of a jury, no, not even 
when he punished the jury for giving it—a. H. W. 
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navy, and every possessor of eight hides to provide a soldier's 
armour. 

As significant of the navy’s vital importance are the stories of 
our Danish kings, and one remembers how Canute was first pro- 
claimed King of England by the sailors of his fleet, and how con- 
spicuously present the lithesmen, or naval Thanes, were at the 
election of his son and successor, Harold, at the great Oxford 
Witan. 

The Danes driven from England by Alfred settled in Normandy, 
and, becoming Christians, grew civilized. Still hankering after 
English soil, in the time of Saxon Harold, they sailed away with 
a mighty fleet to conquer it, and did so, under William their duke, 
England’s first Norman king. Staunch supporters of a strong 
naval policy, their hearts warmed towards a home of which their 
big battle ships could be the fearless guardians ; and immediately 
after the Conquest William prepared to defeat his enemies, Scotch, 
Danish, and Saxon, upon the seas. In the General Survey of 
England, made soon after the Conquest, we see that Dover and 
Sandwich, with probably other ports afterwards known as the 
Cinque, were severally obliged to furnish twenty ships for fifteen 
days, once in every year, each vessel having a crew of twenty-one 
persons. Every burgess of Lewes paid twenty shillings for the 
wages of the crews when King William’s ships kept the sea, and 
when he went over it against his foes the city of Leicester pro- 
vided four horses to carry arms to the ships ; and Warwick, Exeter, 
Barnstaple, Totnes, Gloucester, Colchester, Chester, Maldon in 
Essex, etc., are all mentioned as contributing in material or 
money to the support of the royal navy. We read in Domes- 
day Book of the Conqueror exchanging a carucate of land near 
the city of Lincoln, with a man named Utchel, for a ship; and in 
many other kindred statements recognise efforts, regularly and 
constantly made, to keep up the watchful guardianship and pro- 
tection of the coasts from foes at sea. 

The learned Prynne, to prove the importance of the navy in the 
reign of Henry I., says he had seen an ordinance made at Ipswich 
of that king’s, in which the Admiral’s Court is spoken of and pro- 
ceedings in it of a civil and even criminal and capital nature 
relating to mariners. 

There is a remarkable, and from this view-point significant, clause 
in an ordinance issued by Henry II., which forbade under heavy 
penalties the selling of English ships to foreigners or employing 
English sailors in foreign vessels. 

Ships of a larger size than had previously been in use were 
built by Richard I., and with them England first began to make 
foreign conquests. These vessels were of various kinds, being 
called galliasses and galiones, busses (with bulging sides and 
obtuse prows), dromons and vissiers (large flat vessels for the 
conveyance of horses), and barges for stores. Some of the great 
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ships of King Richard’s navy are described as carrying each three 
spare rudders, thirteen anchors, thirty oars, two sails and three sets 
of rigging, with a crew of fourteen sailors and forty war-horses 
with their armour, as many foot-soldiers, and provisions enough 
for twelve months, 

A long series of sharp, severe lessons deepened the conviction 
upon which Alfred had so wisely acted ; for, invariably, the English 
Government’s neglect of its navy was followed by warlike com- 
plications with foreign powers and disasters along our coasts. 
Often, in consequence of such neglect, but for the noble ardour 
and heroic bravery of stout-hearted volunteers, the patriotic 
generosity of wealthy merchants and nobles, and the terror- 
inspired watchfulness of sea-side towns and fishing villages, the 
development of our commerce and the national increase of power 
would soon have languished and probably ceased. 

The Scotch being then little less barbarous than their Irish 
neighbours, as piratical and fierce as the old sea-kings, and our foes 
lacking timber for their ships at home sent to Norway for it, and— 
encouraged by France—built some mighty ships, to war against 
us. One, “ The Great Michael,” was of “so great stature that she 
wasted all the oak forests of Fife, Falkland only excepted.” With 
her three hundred sailors, six score gunners, and a thousand men- 
at-arms, she was then one of the (if not the) largest ships afloat. 
Yet the very best and greatest of her deeds was the stirring up of 
an active spirit of improved ship-building here in England. 
Scotch pirates were terrible, Spain and France made frequent 
havoc along our coasts, and in many a bloody battle on sea 
and shore the importance of our navy was most forcibly de- 
monstrated. 

The fame of “ The Great Michael ” was eclipsed by that of “ The 
Great Harry” of England, as also was that of “The Great Ship of 
Dieppe” and of “ Le Cordelier,” of which the French were so proud. 
But modern ship-builders smile to hear that four hundred men 
were four days working “The Great Harry ” from Erith to Barking 
Creek, a fact which “ proves very conclusively the inexpertness of 
see navigators, or the unwieldiness of the vessel ; not improbably 

th.” 

One-eyed Prior John burning and destroying by the sea in 
Sussex, amongst other places even the poor little fishing-village 
called Brighthelmston (now Brighton), and the beacon fires of 
Kent and _— frequently blazing out their blood-red warnings 
of invading ships, with constant descents of Breton, Norman, 
French, and Spanish foes, all paved the way for that maritime 
dominance we have since enjoyed, that of which the great Charta 
Maritima of England speaks, saying it is on our war-ships, “under 
the good providence of God,” that “the wealth, strength, and 
safety of the kingdom chiefly depend,” a statement of ancient 
institution, and one which, to those who are patriotically familiar 
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with its pregnant meanings and memories, is strangely eloquent 
and stirring. 

“The King’s navy,” says the great sixteenth-century lawyer, 
Lord Coke, in his Fourth Institute, “exceeds all others in the 
world for three things, viz.—beauty, — and safety. For 
beauty, they are so many royal palaces; for strength, so many 
moving castles and barbicans; and, for safety, they are the most 
defensive walls of the realm. Amongst the ships of other 
nations they are like lions amongst silly beasts, or falcons amongst 
fearful fowle.” 

Strong boasting this, and high, but not idle nor ill-founded. 

It is in the reign of Good Queen Bess that we find our navy 
attaining its greatest fame. Neglected during the reign of 
Edward VI. and that of Mary, it had dwindled down to a dan- 
gerous state of weakness, when the sudden surprise and capture 
of Calais by ‘the French, after it had been held for England 210 
years, startled the nation to a sense of insecurity. Troops were 
assembled rapidly, every man hotly ready and eager for revenge ; 
the wind and weather were both favourable, but alas! they were 
kept idle and inactive for want of ships, and when at last some 
vessels were made ready for sea terrific storms arose, and such 
as ventured forth were driven back for shelter. 

Then in a way still not uncommon, people, who afterwards, 
when the Spanish Armada was scattered by stormy seas, recognised 
in the storms a protecting deity, firmly believed that the winds 
were raised by French witches and wizards, and that the devil 
himself rode upon them to wreck our ships, as the Spaniards may 
have believed in their turn. Then thick and fast came the 
terrible news of slaughtered and captive English and heavy 
national losses. Lord Clinton landed at Conquest and lost 600 
men. Guisnes followed Calais, and soon the English held no 
possessions in France, where, so great was the delight and exulta- 
tion thereat, that the tiers etat granted the king two millions of 
crowns to defray the cost of and maintain his grandly victorious 
war, the clergy contributing another million, in addition to their 
usual tenths, and the commons proclaiming their readiness to 
sacrifice money and lives to the last coin of the one and the last 
blood-drop of the other rather than the English should ever again 
recover what they had lost in France. 

The Pope, too, notwithstanding Queen Mary’s fanatical zeal on 
behalf of the Romish faith, blessed the French army, saying God 
had been pleased to show His justice, and chastise the pride of 
Mary, the English Queen, joyously adding that the recovery of 
Calais was more to be valued than the conquest of half England 
would have been.* 





* The Queen, I should aid, had previously given his Holiness grave ‘offence by 
nominating herself Qucen of Ireland without his consent, 
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The English knew better than that, and Wolsey had long 
before wisely but vainly suggested that Calais should be sold to 
the French, because it was only useless and troublesome to us. 
But not less deeply felt or less bitter were the humiliation and 
disgrace. 

Out of evil again sprang good to England, for the loss of Calais 
convinced the English that they must have ships and sailors 
enough to command the narrow sea for which Dover and Calais 
had long been regarded as sufficient safeguards. Then, as now, 
the best thing between England and France was the Channel— 
without a tunnel. 

In those old days Francis Drake was ship-boy on a little coast- 
ing vessel. The eldest of twelve sons belonging to a poor sailor, 
born in the wilds of fairy and demon haunted Devonshire, where 
the river Tavy runs in the romantic valley it names, past Crown- 
dale, one of the most picturesque and sequestered of its little 
villages. In Crowndale, forty years ago or rather longer, the rude 
cottage in which he first saw light—in 1544—was still standing.* 
Contradictory accounts of his parentage have been handed down 
tous. That which is most commonly adopted, and the least 
reliable, is Camden’s, although he asserts that he received it from 
the lips of Sir Francis himself, which is odd, seeing that in his 
“ Worthies of Devon” he tells us. Drake was born in Tavistock, 
and in his “ Britannia ” that he was born in Plymouth. He also 
makes him ten years older than we now know he was, and says 
his Protestant father, being a clergyman—not as others assert, a 
sailor—fied from Devonshire to avoid conforming to the Six 
Articles, and, moreover, adds that Sir Francis Russell, then a 
mere child, afterwards Earl of Bedford, was his god-father. One 
of his relatives, more or less distant, was a famous sea-captain of 
that day—Captain William Hawkins, the first Englishman who 
sailed to Brazil, and one of those whom Harrison had in view 
when denouncing long voyages. It was he who so greatly 
astonished the lords and ladies of Blue-Beard Harry’s court by 
introducing to them a royal savage, who wore bones stuck through 
holes in his cheeks, and a precious stone in his lower lip. To 
this fact it was due that Sir William’s son John, afterwards a more 
famous sea-captain than even his father had been, took notice of 
the. lad Francis, and finding him bold and enterprising, sailing 
away in the little vessel which his master had bequeathed to him 
on his death-bed as far as the coasts of France and Ireland, 
although he had previously only sailed along the coast immediately 
adjacent to his home, took him with himself to sea, teaching him 
mathematics, astronomy, and navigation, and evincing the 
greatest interest in his fortunes and advancement. 





* About that time it was pulled down and converted into an ox-stall. A bad 
etching from a drawing of it made by Mr. Bray appears io his wife's “ Borders of 
the Tamar and Tavy.” 
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Drake was a lad of low stature, but remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, with a broad, deep chest and muscular limbs. He bad a 
cheerful, frank expression, a fair complexion and brown hair. 
When he was eighteen he became purser to a bark frequentin 
the ports of Biscay, and when he was twenty he joine 
Master John Hawkins in an expedition of quite a novel kind. 

Sir William’s familiarity with the coast of Guinea, and his 
son’s experience of the West Indies, had originated a new 
commercial idea, that of forming a company for trading in 
slaves. The commodity was cheap in Guinea, force rather than 
money being the means of purchase, and labour was dear and 
sorely wanted in the Indies. So Captain John Hawkins, famous, 
as biographers assert, for—hem !—his humanity, formed a strong 
company for carrying out his project—and in the mighty name 
of commerce, then first becoming known as a power capable of 
vast extension, Queen Bess gave her bold adventurers all the 
encouragement they could desire. 

In October, 1562, John and his sturdy young kinsman 
quitted the English coast, and in September, 1563, they all 
came merrily back, exultant and proud, the holds of their ships 
tightly crammed with hides, ginger, sugar, and a large quantity 
of pearls, and their pouches as full of coin, the price of three 
hnndred poor wretches torn from their homes and families to 
be sold as slaves in a foreign land. The shareholders were 
delighted, the queen gave them high praise, the City of London 
lauded and feasted them, their friends and the whole nation 
were proud of them—who so jolly as they ? 

Early in the next spring, on the same noble errand ot 
misery, they sailed from Plymcuth, greedily eager with expecta- 
tion of fresh glory and profit. After a series of exciting dangers 
and wild adventures, they reached Guinea, landed in arms, filled 
their stifling holds with living merchandise, by the same system 
of fraud and violence, bore away to the great Spanish island of 
Dominica. Thence they went to the island of Margarita, twenty 
miles from Venezuela. But there a sudden check awaited them. 
The Spanish governor refused to countenance their inhuman 
traffic; nay more, did his best to put a stop to it, by*® sending, 
hastily and specially, a warning of their doings to the governor 
of what had been the first regular settlement of Europeans in 
the new world, St. Domingo. The governor was indignant too, 
and sped the news along his coast, strictly forbidding the colonists 
to purchase the Englishman’s stolen men. 

This gave serious offence to our famous Christian humanitarian 
and soldier, Sir John, who soon after reached a town called Bur- 
borala, anxious and angry, and in no mood to be trifled with. So, 
when the people of that place refused to deal with him or supply 
him with the means of feeding his crew and their innocent cap- 
tives, he Iended a Lundred armed men, and, quite in the old 
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Viking spirit, marched to attack their town. This, as one of Sir 
John’s old biographers says, “Soon brought the Spaniards to 
reason, so that they thereupon suffered him to traffic peaceably, 
upon paying a moderate duty.” 

™ 1567 Francis Drake was promoted to the captaincy of a 
royal ship, the “ Judith,” part of a fleet of six, under the com- 
mand of Captain-General John Hawkins, their business still slave- 
trading. They left Plymouth on the 2nd of October, and 
encountered a terrible storm when they were about forty leagues 
north of Cape Finisterre. Proceeding, they secured five hundred 
wretched slaves, at the cost of many of their own lives, on the 
Guinea coast, and carried them to the Spanish West Indies, 
where they claimed the right to sell them by virtue of a certain 
treaty made between Charles V. of Spain and Henry VIII. of 
England. But the governor of Rio de la Hacha refused to 
recognise the treaty. So Hawkins, adopting his usual remedy, 
landed his men in armour. After what looked very like a 
sham opposition, they took, or were allowed to take, the town. 
Then they all fell to buying and selling their fellow-creatures 
in quite a pleasant, amiable, strictly commercial way. 

From there our slave stealers and dealers sailed away to Carta- 
gena, on the south coast of Murcia, where some few slaves remain- 
ing on hand were satisfactorily disposed of. 

On arriving at the port of St. John de Ulloa, in September, 
1568, the Christian virtue of self-denial was added to that of 
humanity; for although Sir John knew that the twelve Spanish 
merchant ships he found there were loaded with cargoes worth no 
less than two hundred thousand pounds, he let them alone! He 
only seized, and kept as hostages for the good behaviour of the 
townspeople, two of their most distinguished inhabitants, promis- 
ing to deliver them up when his demand for provisions had been 
complied with. This was rather Vikingish, but he was ready to pay 
for all he had, probably with stolen goods, and that was not 
quite so heathenish, but then he had reason to believe that the 
Spanish fleet might arrive before he could get away, so it was 
prudent. And truly enough the Spanish fleet did come upon 
him; and although England and Spain were not nominally at 
war, Hawkins was half inclined to begin the attack, because he 
had the advantage of commanding the port. Fear of Queen 
Elizabeth’s anger restrained him, and the Viceroy of Mexico, 
commanding the Spanish vessels, was very polite, and so was Sir 
John, and both set secretly afoot preparations for battle, neither 
having the slightest faith in the other’s honesty. The English 
captain-general proposed an exchange of hostages, just to show 
they bore no malice ; and Sir John, not caring to be between the 
forts of the Spanish town and the guns of the Spanish ships, 
also insisted upon being allowed to take temporary charge of the 
fort, with its eleven pieces of brass cannon. After some delay, 
and with great reluctance, the Mexican viceroy consented. 
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One day, when Captain-General Sir John was merry in his cabin, 
at dinner wth his Spanish guest, there was a sudden sounding of 
trumpets on board the Spanish fleet. Hawkins sprang to his feet, 
avoided a blow aimed at him with a dagger by the treacherous 
Spaniard, and springing up to his deck, heard the thunder of 
great guns, and saw through their smoke that his ship,the “Minion,” 
was being boarded. He had expected no less, and was quite pre- 
pared. With a fierce cry of “ God and St. George,” he fell upon 
his foes, tooth and nail. It was a desperate and bloody fight, 
which lasted from noon until night fell, when the only light to 
guide the gunners was that of the blazing ships and the flash of 
ordnance. They blew up the ship of the Spanish Vice-Admiral 
with three hundred men aboard, and they set fire to the Admiral’s, 
but they lost their commander’s great ship, the “ Jesus” (what a 
name for a slave-ship!), and when at last the “ Judith,” under 
Captain Drake, and the “ Minion” contrived to escape, they did so 
loaded with cursing and groaning wounded men, there being 
scarce enough of their crews unhurt to mend the shot-torn rigging 
and set the tattered sails. 

In the midst of the smoke and fire, with the thunder of the guns 
and the fierce shouts of the savage fighters in his ears, John bade his 
page bring him his silver cup of state filled with wine, that he might 
drink a health to the brave hearts fighting sodesperately around him 
against such fearful odds. As he raised it to his lips, the shot of 
a demi-culverin dashed it into pieces. He merely exclaimed, as he 
wiped the wine from his face, “God, who preserved me from that 
shot, will punish these villains for their treachery.” 

And who was to punish him and his man-stealing companions 
for the horrible treachery and cruelty they had practised upon 
God’s creatures, the poor, helpless savages? Was not His eye 
sternly fixed upon their punishment as they drifted away before 
the wind into unknown seas, with little water and hardly any 
provisions, John Hawkins lamenting bitterly the capture of his 
gallant son ? 

After facing horrible chances, they were lucky enough to find 
safe anchorage in the creek of a Mexican bay, where about a hun- 
dred of them landed, and in the terror of again enduring the fears 
they had experienced when on board their two dilapidated vessels 
refused to return. The others, about as many, and as miserable, 
sailed away under Drake and Hawkins, full of despair. Arrived at 
Porte Vedra, they anchored for much-needed repairs and provisions, 
and were there terribly frightened by another narrow escape of 
their Spanish pursuers. Reaching Vigo, they happily fell in with 
some English ships, by which they were aided with provisions ; and 
at last, after enduring fearful privations and sufferings, on a joyous 
5th of January, 1569, arrived off Mount St. Michael, on the 
Cornish coast. Miles Phillips, writing of this disastrous voyage 
in which both Drake and Hawkins lost each his entire fortune 
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says : “If all the miseries and troublesome affaires of this sorowfull 
voyage should be perfectly and thoroughly written, there should 
neede a painefull man with his pen, and as great a time as he 
had, that wrote the Lives and Deathes of the Martyrs.” The 
“Judith” is said by Hawkins, in his “ Personal Narrative,” to have 
forsaken him in his great distress, but as the ships parted com- 
pany in the darkness, the separation was probably accidental. But 
the “ Judith ”—a bark of fifty tons, and the smallest in the fleet— 
completed the homeward journey with by far the least difficulty. 

To reward Hawkins for his desperate daring and the mischief 
he had done to his foes—then most unpopular in England—Mr. 
Cook, the Clarencieux, authorised him to add to his arms “an 
escutcheon of pretence, Or, an escallop between two palmer’s staves, 
sable,” the patent of which is still preserved. ; 

Poor young Drake came back a ruined man, with, consequently, 
the foundation of that hatred of Spain and Spaniards which 
became the most prominent trait in his character, A perfect 
seaman, skilled in every department of his profession, high or low, 
familiar with all its duties and able in his own person to discharge 
them, adding to his other accomplishments that of sufficient 
surgical knowledge to dress a wound or set a broker limb, zealous 
and active, loyal and courteous, a splendid hater and a fast friend, 
cheery and hearty with his semi-savage seamen, and fond of them, 
but finding no excuses for any breach of discipline they committed, 
and prompt and bitterly severe in punishing them—just the man 
to win fame and wealth in the reign of good Queen Bess. As to 
the rest of his exciting adventures—how, in 1570, he sailed away 
with the “Dragon” and the “Swan” to the coasts of South 
America ; how, in 1572, he and his brother John made that 
attack on Nombre de Dios which was so vividly described by 
Lopez Var; when, with only a hundred and fifty men he conquered 
a large, well-defended and important town, getting his first sight 
of the Pacific, and there received that powerful ever-haunting 
desire of sailing upon it which made him restless and dissatisfied 
until he could do so. 

It was on Sunday, 9th of August, 1573, that he returned home 
from this daring exploit, and when the news of his arrival spread 
like wild-fire through Plymouth all the people were in church. 
But the news penetrated the sacred edifice, and the preacher saw 
with consternation his congregation suddenly rise up and 
hurriedly leave the church, to run down to the coast and cheer 
and shout themselves hoarse to welcome back the men who had 
returned so gloriously laden, as they thought, with rich spoils 
taken from the hated Roman Catholics of Spain. But there they 
were not quite right—the defeated Spaniards had not been so 
productive as they were afterwards, many a time and oft. 

With the Earl of Essex, Drake sailed against the aggressive, 
barbarous, and conflicting Irish tribes. In 1577 he headed a 
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secret expedition, ostensibly fitted out for a trading vo to 
Alexandria, but really to attack and destroy the Spanish colonies 
and do all the damage he could to Spanish commerce. He saw 
many strange lands and peoples, witnessing Nature’s astounding 
wonders in many an unknown phase, sailing 1,400 leagues 
without seeing land, visiting California, and other wild lands, to 
return satiated with plunder won from sea and shore, driving 
all England wild with wonder and delight. The astounded 
vulgar, who then popularly believed the world to be composed 
of two parallel planes, said he had shot the gulf,* meaning that 
he had plunged his vessel into space, and alighted upon the 
lower plane. And then arose those astounding and ridiculously 
extravagant stories about his career which were prolific in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and firmly believed, even at the be- 

inning of the present century. But here, omitting the better 

nown glories of Drake I must pause. 

A. H. WALL. 





SIBYL. 
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BravVe, frank, and loyal. What more would you have her ? 
Pretty? Well, yes, in a whimsical way, 

With tawny red hair curling low on her forehead, 

And eyes of the softest of cloud-drifted grey. 

Not one you would choose as a ball-room companion, 

You would think her demure, and perhaps rather shy ; 

But a girl you would like for a row on the river, 

In a boat just for two, and with nobody by. 


Her mouth is a trifle too big to be pretty, 

For smiling has widened it somewhat, ’tis true, 

But the dimples around it are simply bewitching, 

And her laugh is the sweetest that ever I knew ; 

And those dimples, Dame Nature has kindly repeated, 

As though she foresaw that each one would be kiss’t, 

For there’s two that peep out near her eyes when she’s merry, 
And one that is placed at her delicate wrist. 


And were I an artist, she’s just the expression 

I would put in a picture, and hang on the line, 

And paint her with flowers in her tawny red tresses, 

And label her: “Caught. A bright scrap of sunshine.” 
But not being rich in poetical fancy, 

Nor even artistic, I’m glad I can frame 

A newer glad sense to the old appellation— 

A Sibyl in witchery, Sibyl in name! M. E. W. 





* “There is,” says Mr. Davies Gilbert, “an old picture of Drake at Oxford, 
representing him holding a pistol, which the man who then showed it gravely used 
to tell was the identical pistol with which he shot the gulf.” 
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